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kG The religions interest prevailing in our. 


village led a number of the young people 
to, desite to participate in the feast of fat 
things, which they hoped would be enjoyed on 
this oocasion at the Peak Meeting-house. 


in the house of one of the ruling elders. 
young gentleman alluded to was also 
present. ‘The minister took the leading 
part in’ the conversation, narrating several 
eases pf remarkable answers to prayer in the 
eonversion of educated men, some of whom 
were eceptical, and even opposers of Uhris- 
 tianity, end detailing the circumstances under 
which,they received their impressions, and 
‘were brought to a knowledge of the truth. 
_Qne jorsmore of these imstances was some- 
_ what analogous at the outset to the position 
of our friend. He listened with great at- 


‘tention to what was said. The minister, 


probably having learned his history, framed 
his conversation accordingly, and talked 
at him, until, to a discerning eye, it was 
‘gpparent that under his proud and uncon- 
cerned exterior there was’ a spirit ill at 
ease. 


The following day the public services were | 


‘commenced at the meeting-house; but our 
friend was not there. We were sadly disap- 
pointed, having hoped that God was beginning 
‘a good work, and that this might prove the 
-day of his salvation. We prayed for him, and 
‘trusted that the good Spirit would follow 
him wherever he might be. He had gone 
to the mountain peak in the neighbour- 
hood, whose lofty summit commanded a pros- 
pect which attracted many visitors. Alone 
he made his way through the deep forests, 
‘alone he clambered up the steeps, and 
alone, at last, he stood upon the storm- 
beaten rocks that crowned the apex of the 
-mountain. A magnificent prospect was 
spread out beneath him—farm-houses, plan- 
tations, woodlands; country roads, like so 
-many yellow threads; silvery streams, like 
mirrors in the sun; villages with their 
10w-white houses; and beyond, mountain 
ae. mountain, like great waves of a trou- 
bled gea, rolling off until lost under the 
haze of the distant horizon. Above were 
‘the unfathomable deeps of the azure hea- 
.yens, with here and there a fleecy cloud. 
All was silent, save the sighing of the winds 
through the tree tops below; the shriek of 
the hawk; the rushing of the wings of the 
buzzard, as in his wide swoops he cut the 
air; the baying of a watch-dog, or the crack 
of a sportsman’s gun far away. It was a 
“place of lonely and almost painful solitade. 
For the time being the connecting ties with 
the present world seemed to have been cut 
off, and, suspended as it were in mid-hea- 
vens, our solitary visitor had an opportu- 
‘nity to contemplate things from a new 
_gtand-point. The scene before him furnish- 
ed eloquent lessons as to man’s littleness and 
God’s greatness. What was a poor crea- 
ture of clay compared with Him who built 
‘these great mountains, and spread out the 
canopy of those heavens! How unequal the 
controversy between man and the all-power- 
ful Maker of all these mighty works! How 
‘should he stand before him in that day 
‘when these ancient mountains must dissolve 
in ffre, and the old fabric of the skies be 
rolled up as ascroll! God’s works had a 
tongue to speak to the heart and conscience 
of our friend. The resistless eloquence of 
‘nature came home with overwhelming pow- 
er. He thought of his past life; he pon- 
dered his present position, and his sceptical 
notions; he recalled the narratives of yes- 
terday, which had become deeply imbedded 
“jn his memory. He could resist no longer. 
Like Saul of Tarsus, before the shining 
light on the way to Damascus, so in this 
lonely place, this great pinnacle of nature, 
he fell prostrate, and on bended knees en- 
deavoured to call upon his neglected God. 
: He resolved that if there was a God, he 
--qwould henceforth serve him; that if there 
‘was truth in the religion of the gospel, he 
would not rest until he had experienced its 
efficacy. From this mount, where things 
“had been so marvellously transfigured before 
him, he descended, with a countenance sad- 
dened, anda heart struggling with conflict- 
_ing emotions. The next day he was a pro- 
- foundly attentive listener at the old Peak 


' Meeting-house; and when anxious inquirers | 


»were called for, our proud sceptical com- 
panion was found among the number. From 
‘the deep darkness that enshrouded his mind, 
he soon emerged into the light and liberty 
‘of thesonship of God. He became a decid- 
ed Christian, and has for years past been @ 
prominent and most valuable office-bearer, 
‘jn the old congregation at our native village. 

Others among the unconverted of our 
party also found the pearl of great price. 
-God’s gracious presence was manifested in 
- ‘awakening many of the careless in the con- 
gregation generally, which had for years 
‘been in a cold and lifeless state. It was a 
joyful occasion; the days passed swiftly 
‘away; and when the time came for separa- 
- tion, we felt like the apostles on the Mount, 
—-that we wished to build tabernacles and 
tarry there, rather than leave these heavenly 
scenes for the hard toil and conflict of the 
Christian pilgrim smid the buffetings of a 
sinful world. But God did not design that 
-we should enjoy our rest here. We soon 
bade farewell to the Christian friends, whose 
heart-strings had been swept by the Spirit’s 
hand in such delightful harmony with our 
own, and to the old weather-beaten meet- 
; ing-house, now dear in our eyes, as if built 


CENTS. 


The old covenant promises which our Scotch- 
Irish population so firmly embraced, were 
siously fulfilled to the seed of believers. 
‘The Sabbath-school was a fruitful nursery, 
too, to Zion. It was taught in the high 
galleries of the old church, and was superin- 
tended by a venerable ruling elder, bending 
under the weight of years, whose opening 
prayer was as long as his piety was profound 
and sincere. In one corner of the lower floor 
of the church, an excellent lady had gathered 
a band of youthful maidens, some eighteen 
in all. When the revival dawned upon our 
congregation, not one of the number was 
professedly a Christian. But earnestly did 
their teacher pray for them, faithfully did 
she plead with them, until at length tears 
could be seen streaming from their eyes, 
and s0on one after another came out a bright 
and joyous convert, like so many rising 
stars, to shine in heaven’s firmament for 
ever. By the close of that summer, not one 
of the eighteen was left in the darkness of 
sin; they had become a brilliant cluster of 
gems—a beautiful spiritual constellation. 

In the month of August there was a meet- 
ing held “over the mountains,” in the 
neighbourhood of the town of G——, which 
was remarkable for its happy results upon 
some of our village people who attended it. 
One of these was a gentleman of eminent 
gifts, who was afterwards Governor of the 
State, and whose renown as an orator has 
since filled the land. He was found among 
the anxious inquirers, and became, with all 
his talents, as a little child, in order that he 
might learn the way of salvation. That 
knowledge God graciously imparted to him, 
and in after life, whilst occupying distin- 
guished stations, he evinced the soundness 
and purity of the work within him by a con- 
sistent Christian life. 

Amongst those present on this occasion, 
was one of the young friends who had ac- 
companied me to G a few months be- 
fore, on my eventful journey. He was at 
the outset apparently as careless as he had 
been at that time. At length one of his 
companions requested him to take a ramble 
with him through the neighbouring forests. 
Whilst thus alone in the solemn woods, the 
friend who had proposed the ramble, took 
occasion to speak to him of the concerns of 
his soul; and urged upon him the import- 
ance of improving this favoured season, to 
secure the pearl of great price. He listened 
attentively ; the message seemed at once to 
go home to his heart. Encouraged by the 
unexpected indications of special interest, 
his companion proposed that they should go 
and see the minister. My friend agreed. 
The minister explained to him the way of 
salvation, and asked him if he could accept 
it as suited to his case, and cast himself un- 
reservedly upon Christ, as thus revealed in 
the gospel. After a moment’s reflection, 


my friend replied, that it seemed reasonable, 
and commended itself to his judgment and 
feelings, and that he thought hecould. They 
then knelt in prayer; after which the min- 
ister asked him if he thought he had con- 


secrated himself to his Redeemer. He said 
he hoped he had. He seemed calm, and 
even happy. It was almost beyond our 
faith to believe that the great work of trans- 
lation from darkness to light had been so 
speedily accomplished, but the facts seemed 
to indicate that the miracle of grace had 
been wrought. The relatives of our young 
friend, having heard nothing of his concern, 
were amazed and filled with joy at the tid- 
ings of his hopeful conversion. They could 
only thank God, and say, ‘“ We have seen 
strange things to-day.” The result proved, 
whatever may have been our incredulity, 
that God had done the work, and done it 
well. My friend became a decided Chris- 
tian, manifesting at home and abroad, and 
under circumstances of temptation and trial, 
a uniformly exemplary deportment; in the 
course of years he was made a ruling elder 
in the Church, and was noted for his ever- 
burning zeal and efficiency; and when at 
last he was called from the midst of his use 
fulness to his eternal rest, he departed in 
the triumphs of the faith, and was mourned 
by all as having been eminent for his piety 
and labours of love. It was his grave-stone 
on which I read the familiar name E. G. C., 
on my last visit to the old churchyard. His 
case was a signal illustration of the fact, that 
in our day, as well as in apostolic times, 
there can be “sudden conversions.” Amidst 
scenes such as these, flew away on swift 
wings that happy summer. 


When autumn, with his sear and yellow 
leaf, had begun again to paint our forests 


and mountains, and October was preparing, 


once more to “walk through his red do- 
main,” arrangements were making for break- 
ing up for ever some of the old ties and 
haunts that had now become dearer than 
ever. I had determined to devote myself to 
the service of God in the ministry, and was 
to finish my collegiate course at a distant 
institution. At two o’clock on a dark and 


rainy morning, I took my seat in a crowd- 


ed stage-coach, which called at our door, and 


having bade adieu to loved ones there, bade 


also a last farewell, as my residence, to the 
old house at home. SYLVANUS. 


GROWTH IN GRACE. 


The natural body will grow without our 
thinking about it, even when we are asleep; 


.but not the life of piety, which only in- 


creases by, and through the exercises of the 
mind, aiming at higher measures of grace. 
And, as every day we should do something 
in this good work, so we should direct our 
attention to the growth of particular graces, 
especially of those in which we know our- 
selves to be defective. Are we weak in 
faith? let us give attention to the proper 
means of strengthening our faith; and, 
above all, apply to the Lord to increase our 
faith. Is our love to God cold and hardly 


perceptible, and greatly interrupted by long 


intervals in which God and Christ are not 
in all our thoughts? let us have this for a 
daily Jamentation at the throne of grace— 
let us resolve to meditate more on the ex- 
cellency of the divine attributes, and es- 


For the Presbyterian. 


|. Presbyterianism by Torch-ligat, 


Messrs. Editors—Our venerable Chure? 


has, in the long course of its history, been 
exhibited to the world in a variety of as- 
pects; but it was reserved for the Presby- 
terian Critic to present it by torch-light. 
With a motto (“truth, like a torch, the 
more it’s shook it shines,’”’) as ambiguous 
as it is peculiar, and which violates all rules 
of rhetoric and grammar, it assumes to 
occupy a position of indepundence and fore- 
sight very far in advance of any other pe- 
riodical of the day. To sustain these pre- 
tensions, *e have a right to look for some- 
thing in each of its monthly issues, of a 
character and quality very different from 
what we have n accustomed to. Four 
numbers have already appeared. The first 
number opened with an article entitled 
‘Our Idea,” which every reader, on first 
seeing it, would have been led to suppose 
was a candid and full development of its 
aims and objects. One of its expressions 
was, “‘ We have a common aim in this, our 
work, and a common end to accomplish.” 
But precisely what that “common aim” 
and “common end” were, was more than 
our idea, or that of any body with whom we 
have met, has been fully able to compre- 
hend. That article was, of course, under- 
stood to be editorial. In the same number 
was an article, “Hints for the Times,” 
which, though not editorial, had a semi- 
official cast about it. But in neither was 
the idea more than vaguely foreshadowed. 
The torch had not been well “ shook,” and 
therefore shone rather dimly. Even up to 
the present time, its developments have 
been any thing but clear and well-defined. 
Opening the April number, and seeing an 
article with rather an uncouth and out-of- 
the-way title, “ The Proof and the Holding 
Fast,”’ we were at a loss at first to determine 
its character or its meaning. But supposin 
that we were at last to have “ the proof” of 
some things that had before been hinted at, 
and that we were now to “hold fast’’ to 
that which is good, in contrast with that 
which was injurious, we read on, and read 
on, and came to the end—and were about 
as wise at its conclusion as at its beginning, 
in regard to the real aim and object of the 
writer. This article, like its twin-brother, 
“Hints for the Times,” does not appear 
editorially, but no one can mistake the semi- 
editorial character of either. But after all, 
what does it mean?—the proof of what?— 
the holding fast to what? Can any one 
tell? Verily, the torch of the Critic needs 
to be “shook” again, that its readers may 
have a little more light. 

The writer has been an attentive and in- 
terested reader of much that has been writ- 
ten and said for the last few years, by the 
objectors to some of the plans and opera- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church. I have 
been willing to hear al/ that any body had 
to say in regard to real or supposed evils 
existing in the Church, beginning with 
“New Themes” and not ending (I am 
afraid) with the April number of the Critic. 
That unmixed evil has attended these pub- 
lications, no one will undertake to say; nor 
are any unwilling to agree that some ‘ability 
has been displayed by some of these authors. 
But after all, the question is continually re- 
curring, “Cui bono?” What real abuses 
have been made to appear? What palpable 
mismanagement has been detected? The 
Church, its ministers, and other officers have 
been waiting with all patience and long- 
suffering for the developments alternately 
threatened and ftomised. Now that there 
is an acknowledged organ through the me- 
dium of which all their complaints can be 
spread before the public; now that ‘the 
rights and immunities of speech in Zion” 
have been so amply secured, it is thought 
by many that it is time to be looking for re- 
sults. A vast deal has been heretofore said 
about the press being muzzled; about cen- 
tralization; about Church matters being in 
a fog; something has even been rather 
sneeringly said about old fogies; about the 
policy of “hush,” and the doctrine of 
“mum;” about “Sleepy Hollow;” and 
many other eleyant and amiable phrases 
have been made use of. Yet nothing so far 
has been proved, except that Biidad the 
Shuhite, and Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite, have living repre- 
sentatives at the present day; and if the 
patient man of Uz was wrought upon to 
apply to his friends the sarcastic sentence, 
‘No doubt but ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you,” the same an- 
swer may not be amiss to the croakers of 
these times. 

These remarks are not meant unkindly. 
There is not a particle of feeling, or of self- 
interest connected with them. But it seems 
proper that some one should say a word of 
this kind, and it is perhaps more suitable 
that it should be said by a layman than by 
a minister. I would desire to avoid hurt- 
ing any body’s feelings, but think that the 
Church, as she is, and the excellent men 
who are conducting her operations, have a 
right to better treatment than some of them 
are now receiving at the hands of those who 
have been nurtured in her bosom, but who 
are wounding them, and through them the 
Church, by injurious insinuations and impu- 
tations. It is an easy matter to raise a 
clamour on almost any subject. The cry of 
“Wolf! wolf!” has been often heard when 
no wolf was near by, nor any danger of one 
coming. The writer confesses to no sym- 
pathy with those who seem to delight in 
‘vexing certain of ther Church,” either by 
‘“‘teazing,” or by fault-finding—who are 
never satisfied to let “‘ well-enough” alone, 
but are all the time fancying that they have 
found a screw loose im one of the Boards. 
Something (they don’t know what) is going 
wrong, (they can’t say where), and they 
have a special mission to put all these mat- 
ters right. They can say and write smart 
things, and severe things, but we do not 
find them often saying kind things. Their 
zeal on some subjects we can commend, but 
our judgment rebels when asked to follow 
them as counsellors worthy of our confi- 
dence. 

The Critic, in its first number, seemed to 
anticipate the objection that it would be re- 
garded as an ecclesiastical Ishmaelite, and so 
took care to enter a disclaimer in advance 
against any allegation of the sort. Such a 
disclaimer, from such a quarter, looked sus- 
picious, to say the least of it ; and was cal- 
culated to suggest to some of its readers the 
idea that there was a juster appreciation, on 
the part of its conductors, of their real posi- 
tion before the Church, than they had been 
supposed willing to acknowledge. If they 
could know how many of their subscribers 
have become such almost entirely on the 
ground of their Ishmaclitish propensities, it 
might possibly repress their thankfulness 
“to the Divine Head of the Church,” even 
for the small favours they have received. 


kindness and harmony, more confidence in 
good and tried men, more encouragement to 
labourers who have borne “the heat and 


burden of the ~ ’ in short, for more of’ 


the light of the “Sun of ————— with 
healing in his beams.” ith this divine 
light to guide the intellect of the Church, and 
these blessed charities to govern the heart 
of the Church, our Zion “will arise and 
shine, her light being come, and the glory 
of the Lord Seles risen upon her.” 
A Exper. 


—-, Va. 


| Western Theological Seminary, 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Atieoueny City, Pa., May 10th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Our session closed last 
night. The last three days were spent in 
the examination of the different classes— 
conducted with much spirit, and attended 
by quite a large number of ministers and 
others. On Tuesday night, the annual ad- 
dress to the Society of Inquiry was delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Brown, President of Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania, an Institution which 
now furnishes, and has from the first fur- 
nished more than one-half of all the stu- 
dents of our Seminary. On Wednesday 
morning, an address to the students was 
made by the Rev. Mr. Brownson of Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, in behalf of the Ex- 
amining Committee of the Board of Direc- 
torsof the Seminary. These addresses were 
very fine, and worthy of the men and the 
occasion. Last night three members of the 
Senior Class delivered sermons, and the ex- 
ercises closed with the delivery of diplomas 
to the thirteen constituting the Senior Class. 

The session just closed has been charac- 
terized by very great activity and decided 
religious interest. With commendable spirit 
the students generally have attended to their 
Seminary duties, and, to a degree probably 
never before exceeded, they have engaged in 
outside efforts. Some have made the Young 
Men’s Christian Association the medium of 
their usefulness ; others have been engaged 
in preaching and conducting prayer-meet- 
ings in destitute parts of our cities; and 
nearly all have been engaged in Sabbath- 
school labours. The session has been one 
of many great blessings to the students, and 
it is hoped also one of blessing to others by 
the students. 

God’s mercies and judgments are mingled, 
and at almost any time, with propriety, can 
be sung together. Just at the close of 
the session we are called upon to mourn the 
death of a dearly beloved brother. A young 
man of fine appearance, superior talents, and 
attainments in knowledge and piety, with 
the laurel of collegiate honours still green 
upon his brow; he came among us in the 
fall with his heart beating high with hopes 
of usefulness and success. Some three 
months ago he was called to watch for days 
and weeks at the bedside of his sick and 
dying mother, and doubtless while there, 
the Rave of which he died (consumption) 
was fastening itself with more unrelenting 

asp upon him. After closing the eyes of 

is mother, and attending her funeral, he 
returned to the Seminary; but after a few 
weeks of almost continued confinement to 
his bed or room, he left us and returned to 
his earthly home, whence he was almost im- 
mediately summoned to his “home not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens.” 
Were it not wrong to murmur at any of 
God’s dispensations, the whole Church 
might repine at the loss of one who promised 
to be so useful as James F. Craig of Ve- 
nango county, Pennsylvania. 

The activity of our Institution has not 
been confined to the students. The Profes- 
sors have worked hard, and doubtless with 
much effect. Besides attaching more and 
more firmly to themselves the students, they 
have been securing for themselves and the 
Seminary a larger place in the hearts of the 
people. The late letter of Dr. Jacobus to 
Bishop O’Connor, on the Pope’s claim of 
temporal sovereignty, &c.; his address (about 
to be published) before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; and his recent ser- 
mon at the dedication of the new First 
Presbyterian church, have added much to 
his reputation as a brilliant and solid scho- 
lar, and able preacher of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ ; and the standing and fame 
of Drs. Plumer and Elliott have been con- 
firmed and increased by their efforts during 
the winter. 

Drs. Plumer and Jacobus leave this morn- 
ing to attend the General Assembly. The 
students are fast leaving, and in a few days 
will be scattered from Maine to Wisconsin. 
Some teach during the summer—quite a 
large number act as missionaries of the 
American Sunday School Union—a few go 
out for our Board of Publication—one starts 
soon for India, under the patronage of our 
Board of Foreign Missions—another goes to 
our American Indians in Northern Michi- 


an. 

, May the blessing of God be with them 

all, and prepare them for their great work, 

by the experiences and efforts of the vaca- 

tion, as well as by the scholastic labours of 

the Seminary session! This should, and 

doubtless will be the prayer of all who de- 

sire our Church to be supplied with an able 

ministry of the New Testament. 

Yours, as ever, AILEMA. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 

The friends that flee when trials come, 
Are not the frjends for me ; 

Like frightened birds, ah! see how soon 
Their place will vacant be. 

But there’s a Friend I dearly love, 

Who, for me, left the courts above, 
And died upon the tree ; 
O! that’s the friend for me! 


This world, with all its fleeting show, 
Is not the world for me; 

’Tis mixed with many tears of woe, 
And scenes of misery. 

But there’s a world so pure and fair, 

And all the saints shall enter there, 
From sin and sorrow free ; 
O! that’s the world for me! 


A city fair, for saints a home, 
From God is coming down ; 
His children rest, no more to roam, 
In new Jerusalem. 
O! Jesus, come, come quickly, come! 
We long to see our heavenly home 
Of immortality ; 
O! that’s the home for me! 


What we owe to Christianity. 
The late eminent Judge, Sir Allen Park, 


once said at a public meeting in London: 
‘‘We live in the midst of blessings till we 
are utterly insensible to their greatness, and 


+ 
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For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Ain Address delivered before the Presbyterian Histori- 
cal Society at their Anniversary Meeting in the Tenth 


| _ Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on Tuesday 


evening, May ist, 1855. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES HODGE, D.D. 


Breranen:—We are assembled this evening as 
a Presbyterian Historical Society. It has occurred 
to me that it would not be inappropriate to discuss 
the question, What is Presbyterianism? You will 
not expect from me an oration. My object is neither 
conviction nor persuasion; but exposition. I pro- 
pose to occupy the hours devoted to this address in 
an attempt to unfold the principles of that system 
of Charch polity which we, as Presbyterians, hold 
to be laid down in the word of God. 

Setting aside Erastianism, which teaches that the 
Church is only one form of the State; and Quaker- 
ism, which does not provide for the external organi- 
zation of the Church, there are only four radically 
different theories on the subject of Church Polity. 

1. The Popish theory, which assumes that Christ, 
the apostles and believers, constituted the Church 
while our Saviour was on earth, and that this or- 
ganization was designed to be perpetual. After the 
ascension of our Lord, Peter became his Vicar, and 
took his place as the visible head of the Church. 
This primacy of Peter, as the universal Bishop, is 
continued in his successors, the Bishops of Rome; 
anti the apostleship is perpetuated in the order of 
Prelates. As in the Primitive Church, no one could 
be an apostle who was not subject to Christ, so now 
no one can be a Prelate who is not subject to the 
Pope. And as then no one could be a Ubristian 
who was not subject to Christ and the apostles, so 
now no one can be a Christian who is not subject to 
the Pope and the Prelates. This is the Romish theory 
of the Church. A Vicar of Christ, a perpetual Col- 
lege of apostles, and the people subject to their in- 
fallible control. 

2. The Prelatical theory assumes the perpetuity 
of the apostleship as the governing power in the 
Church, which therefore consists of those who pro- 
fess the true religion, and are subject to apostle- 
bishops. This is the Anglican or High-Church 
form of this theory. In its Low-Church form, the 
Prelatical theory simply teaches that there was origi- 
nally a three-fold order in the ministry, and that 
there should be now. But it does not affirm that 
mode of organization to be essential. 

%. The Independent or Congregational theory in- 
cludes two principles; first, that the governing 
and executive power in the Church is in the bro- 
therhood; and secondly, that the Church organiza- 
tion is complete in each worshipping assembly, 
which is independent of every other. 

4. The fourth theory is the Presbyterian, which it 
is our present business to attempt to unfold. The 
three great negations of Presbyterianism—that is, 
the three great errors which it denies are—1. That 
all church power vests in the clergy. 2. That the 
apostolic office is perpetual. 3. ‘That each indi- 
vidual Christian congregation is independent. The 
affirmative statement of these principles is—1. That 
the people have a right to a substantive part in the 
government of the Church. 2. That presbyters, 
who minister in word and doctrine, are the highest 
permanent officers of the Church, and all belong to 
the same order. 3. That the outward and visible 
Church is, or should be, one, in the sense that a 
smaller part is subject to a larger, and a larger to the 
whole. [t is not holding one of these principles 
thaf~makes a man a Presbyterian, but his holding 
them all. 


I. The first of these principles relates to the power 
and rights of the people. As to the nature of 
Church power, it is to be remembered that the 
Church is a theocracy. Jesus Christ is its head. 
All power is derived from him. His word is our 
written constitution. All Church power is, there- 
fore, properly ministerial and administrative. Every 


‘thing is to be done in the name of Christ, and.in 


accordance with his directions. The Church, how- 
ever, is a self-governing society, distinct from the 
State, having its officers and laws, and, therefore, 
an administrative government of its own. The 
power of the Church relates, Ist. ‘I'o matters of doc- 
trine. She has the right to set forth a public decla- 
retiou.of the truths which she believes, and which 
are to be acknowledged by all who enter her com- 
munion. That is, she has the right to frame creeds 
or confessions of faith, as her testimony for the 
truth, and her protest against error. And as she 
has been commissioned to teach all nations, she has 
the right of selecting teachers, of judging of their 
fitness, of ordaining and sending them forth into the 
field, and of recalling and deposing them when un- 
faithful. 2. The Church has power to set down 
rules for the ordering of public worship. 3. She 
has power to make rules for her own government ; 
such as every Church has in its Book of Discipline, 
Constitution, or Canons,.&&c, 4. She has power to 
receive into fellowship, and to exclude the unworthy 
from her own communion. 

Now, the question is, Where does this power 
vest? Does it, as Romanists and Prelatists affirm, 
belong exclusively to the clergy? Have they the 
right to determine for the Church what she is to be- 
lieve, what she is to profess, what she is to do, and 
whom she is to receive as members, and whom she 
is to reject? Or does this power vest in the Church 
itself—that is, in the whole body of the faithful? 
This, it will be perceived, is a radical question— 
one which touches the essence of things, and deter- 
mines the destiny of men. If all Church power 
vests in the clergy, then the people are practically 
bound to passive obedience in all matters of faith 
and practice, for all right of private judgment is then 
denied. If it vests in the whole Church, then the 
people have a right to a substantive part in the de- 
cision of all questions relating to doctrine, worship, 
order, and discipline. ‘The public assertion of this 
right of the people, at the time of the Reformation, 
roused all Europe. It was an apocalyptic trumpet, 
i. e. a trumpet of revelation, (wha per sepulchra 
sonans, calling dead souls to life; awakening them 
to the consciousness of power and of right; of 
power conveying right and imposing the obligation 
to assert and exercise it. This was the end of 
Church tyranny in all truly Protestant countries. 
It was the end of the theory that the people were 
bound to passive submission in matters of faith and 
practice. It was deliverance to the captive, the 
opening of the prison to those who were bound ; the 
introduction of the people of God into the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made them free. This is the 
reason why civil liberty follows religious liberty. 
The theory that all Church power vestsin a divinely 
constituted hierarchy, begets the theory thut all civil 
power vests, of divine right, in kings and nobles. 
And the theory that Church power vests in the 
Church itself, and all Church officers are servants of 
the Church, of necessity begets the theory that 
civil power vests in the people, and that civil magis- 
trates are servants of the people. ‘These theories 
God has joined together, and no man can put them 
asunder. It was, therefore, by an infallible instinct, 
the unfortunate Charles of England said, «No 
bishop, no king;” by which he meant, that if there 
is no despotic power in the Church, there can be no 
despotic power in the State; or, if there be liberty 
in the Church, there will be liberty in the State. 

But this great Protestant and Presbyterian prin- 
ciple is not only a principle of liberty, it is also 
a principle of order. Ist. Because this power of the 
people is subject to the infallible authority of the 
word; and 2d. Because the exercise of it is in the 
hands of duly constituted officers. Presbyterianism 
does not dissolve the bands of authority, and resolve 
the Church into a mob. Though delivered from 
the autocratic authority of the hierarchy, it remains 
under the law to Christ. It is restricted in the ex- 
ercise of its power by the word of God, which bends 
the reason, heart, and conscience. We only cease 
to be the servants of men, that we may be the ser- 
vants of God. We are raised into a higher sphere, 
where perfect liberty is merged in absolute subjec- 
tion. As the Church is the aggregate of believers, 
there is an intimate analogy between the experience 
of the individual believer, and of the Church as a 
whole. The believer ceases to be the servant of 
sin, that he may be the servant of righteousness ; he 
is redeemed from the law, that he may be the ser- 
vant of Christ. So the Church is delivered from 
an illegitimate authority, not that she may be law- 
less, but subject to an authority legitimate and di- 
vine. The Reformers, therefore, as instruments in 
the hands of God, in delivering the Church from 
bondage to prelates, did not make ita tumultuous 
multitade, in which every man was a law to him- 
self, free to believe, and free to do what he pleased. 
The Church, in all the exercise of her power, in refer- 
ence either to doctrine or discipline, acts under the 


doctrine that that power is in the hands of legitimate | 
j 


officers, legislative, icial, and executive, to be 
exercised by them according to law. Nor is it in- 


consistent with the doctrine that the authority of 


the civil magistrate is jure divino. So the doctrine 
that Church power vests in the Church itself, is not 
inconsistent with the doctrine that there is a divinely 
appointed class of officers, through whom that pow- 
er is to be exercised. It thus appears that the prin- 
ciple of liberty and the principle of order are per- 
fectly harmonious. In denying that all Church 
power vests exclusively in the clergy, whom the peo- 
ple have nothing to do but to believe and to obey; 
and in affirming that it vests in the Church itself, 
while we assert the great principle of Christian 


liberty, we assert the no less important principle of 


evangelical order. 

It is not necessary to occupy your time in quoting 
either from the Reformed Confessions or from stand- 
ard Presbyterian writers, that the principle just stated 
is one of the radical principles of our system. It is 
enough to advert to the recognition of it, involved in 
the office of ruling elder. 

Ruling elders are declared to be the representa- 
tives of the people. They are chosen by them to 
act in their name in the government of the Church. 
The functions of these elders, therefore, determine 
the power of the people ; for a representative is one 
chosen by others to do in their name what they are 
entitled to do in their own persons; or rather to ex- 
ercise the powers which radically inhere in those 
for whom they act. The members of a State Le- 
gislature, or of Congress, for example, can ‘exercise 
only those powers which are inherent in the people. 

The powers, therefore, exercised by our ruling 
elders, are powers which belong to the lay members 
of the Church. What then are the powers of our 
ruling elders? 1. As to matters of doctrine and 
the great office of teaching, they have an equal voice 
with the clergy in the formation and adoption of all 
symbols of faith. According to Presbyterianism, it 
is not competent for the clergy to frame and authori- 
tatively set forth a creed to be embraced by the 
Church, and to be made a condition of either minis- 
terial or Christian communion, without the consent 
of the people. Such creeds profess to express the 
mind of the Church. But the ministry are not the 
Church, and, therefore, cannut declare the faith of 
the Church, without the co-operation of the Church 
itself. Such Confessions, at the time of the Refor- 
mation, proceeded from the whole Church. And 
all the Confessions now in authority in the different 
branches of the great Presbyterian family, were 
adopted by the people through their representatives, 
as the expression of their faith. So, too, in the se- 
lection of preachers of the word, in judging of their 
fitness for the sacred office, in deciding whether 
they shall be ordained, in judging them when ar- 
raigned for heresy, the people have, in fact, an equal 
vote with the clergy.* 

2. The same thing is true as to the jus liturgicum, 
as it is called, of the Church. The ministry cannot 
frame a ritual, or liturgy, or directory for public 
worship, and enjoin its use on the people to whom 
they preach. All such regulations are of force only 
so far asthe people themselves, in conjunction with 
their ministers, see fit to sanction and adopt them. 

3. So too, in forming a constitution, or in enact- 
ing rules of procedure, or making canons, the people 
do not merely passively assent, but actively co-oper- 
ate. They have, in all these matters, the same au- 
thority as the clergy. 

4. And finally, in the exercise of the power of the 
keys, in opening and shutting the door of commu- 
nion with the Church, the people have a decisive 
voice. In all cases of discipline, they are called upon 
to judge and to decide. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that Presbyte- 
rians do carry out the principle, that Church power 
vests in the Church itself, and that the people have 
a right to a substantive part in its discipline and 
government. In other words, we do not hold that 
all power vests in the clergy, and that the people 
have only to listen and obey. 

But is this a scriptural principle? Is it a matter 
of concession and courtesy, or is it a matter of divine 
right? Is our office of ruling elder one only of ex- 
pediency, or is it an essential element of our system, 
arising out of the very nature of the Church as con- 
stituted by God, and, therefore, of divine authority ? 

This, in the last resort, is, after all, only the ques- 
tion, Whether the clergy are the Church, or whether 
the people are the Church. [f, as Louis the XIV. 
said of France, «I am the State,” the clergy can 
say, “ We are the Church,” then all Church power 
vests in them, as all civil power vested in the French 
monarch. But if the people are the State, civil 
power vests in them; and if the people are the 
Church, power vests in the people. If the clergy 
are priests and mediators, the channel of all divine 
communications, and the only medium of access to 
God, then all power is in their hands; but if all be- 
lievers are priests and kings, then they have some- 
thing more to dothan merely passively to submit. So 
abhorrent is this idea of the clergy being the Church 
to the consciousness of Christians, that no definition 
of the Church for the first fifteen centuries after 
Christ, was ever framed that even mentioned the 
clergy. ‘This is said to have been first done by Ca- 
nisiusand Bellarmine.t Romanists define the Church 
to be “those who profess the true religion, and are 
subject to the Pope.” Anglicans define it as “those 
who profess the true religion, and are subject to 
Prelates.” The Westminster Confession defines 
the visible Church, «‘Those who profess the true 
religion, together with their children.” In every 
Protestant symbol, Lutheran or Reformed, the 
Church is said to be the company of faithful men. 
Now, as a definition is the statement of the essen- 
tial attributes or characteristics of a subject; and as, 
by the common consent of Protestants, the defini- 
tion of the Church is complete without even men- 
tioning the clergy, it is evidently the renunciation of 
the radical principle of Protestantism, and, of course, 
of Presbyterianism, to maintain that all Church 
power vests in the clergy. The first argument, 
therefore, in support of the doctrine that the people 
have a right to a substantive part in the government 
of the Church is derived from the fact that they, 
according to the Scriptures and all Protestant Con- 
fessions, constitute the Church. 


2. A second argument is this. All Church 
power arises from the indwelling of the Spirit; 
therefore those in whom the Spirit dwells are the 
seat of Church power. But the Spirit dwells in the 
whole Church, and therefore the whole Church is 
the seat of Church power. 

The first member of this syllogism is not disputed. 
The ground on which Romanists hold that Church 
power vests in the bishops, to the exclusion of the 
people, is that they hold that the Spirit was pro- 
mised and given to the bishops as a class. When 
Christ breathed on his disciples, and said, « Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost; whose soever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye re- 
tain, they are retained ;” and when he said, « What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven;” and when he further 
said, “ He that heareth you heareth me; and lo, I 
am with you alway, even to the end of the world ;” 
they hold that he gave the Holy Ghost to the apos- 
tles and to their successors in the apostleship, to 
continue unto the end of the world, to guide them 
into the knowledge of the truth, and to constitute 
them the authoritative teachers and rulers of the 
Chureh. If this is true, then, of course, all Church 
vests in these apostle-bishops. But on the other 
hand, if it is true that the Spirit dwells in the whole 
Church; if he guides the people as well as the clergy 
into the knowledge of the truth; if he animates 
the whole body, and makes it the representative of 
Christ on earth, so that they who hear the Church 
hear Christ, and so that what the Church binds on 
earth is bound in heaven, then, of coarse, Church 
power vests in the Church itself, and not exclusive- 
ly in the clergy + 

* This point is argued at | 
ter, De Jure Voecationis. He proves that the right to call and 
appoint ministers belongs to the whole Church: 1. Quis 
data est ecclesiis potestas clavium. He quotes Tostatus, 
who, he says, proves by various arguments, “Claves datas 
esse toti ecclesia, atque adeo jus illarum exercendarum ad 
eam primario et radicaliter pertinere, ad alios vero tantum 
secundario et participative.” 2. Idem probatur ez jure 
ministerii, quod ecclesia competit. 3. Ex jure superioritatis. 
Quia auctoritas et jus actionis ad superiorem, non ad in- 
feriorem pertinet. Atecclesia est superior pastoribus, non 

stores ecclesim. 4. Ex probatione doctorum. Quia ad 

lum pertinet jus vocandi, cujus est discernere doctores 8 
seductoribus, probare sanam doctrinam, vocem Chris i 
voce pseudapostolorum distinguere, alienum non sequi, 
anathematizare eos qui aliud evangelium preedicant. 5. Ex 
praxiapostolorum. 6. Ex ecclesia primitiva. 

Gerhard, the great Lutheran theologian of the seven- 
teenth century, teaches the same doctrine. Tbmus xii. p. 
85. Cuicunque claves regni coclorum ab ipso Christo sunt 
tradite, penes eum est jus vocandi ecclesi® ministros. 
Atqui toti ecclesi@ tradite sunt a Christo claves regni coe 
lorum. Ergo penes totam ecclesiam est jus vocandi minis- 
tros 


Propositio confirmata ex definitione clavium regni 
testas ecclesiastica intelligitur, 


by Turrettin in his 


ccelorum. Per claves enim 
cujus pars est jus vocandi et constituendi ecclesi# minis- 
e quotes Augustin, lib. I. de doctrina Christ. cap. 
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If there be any thing plain from the whole tenor of 


, the New Testament, and from innumerable explicit 
' declarations of the word of God, it is that the Spirit 


dwells in the whole body of Christ; that he guides 
all his people into the knowledge of the truth; that 
every believer is taught of God, and has the witness 
in himself, and has no need that any should teach 
him, but the anointing which abideth in him teacheth 
him all things. It is, therefore, the teaching of the 
Church, and not of the clergy exclusively, which is 
ministerially the teaching of the Spirit, and the 
judgment of the Church, which is the judgment of 
the Spirit. It is a thoroughly antichristian doc- 
trine that the Spirit of God, and therefore the life 
and governing power of the Church resides in the 
ministry, to the exclusion of the people. 

When the great promise of the Spirit was fulfilled 
on the day of Pentecost, it was fulfilled not in refer- 
ence to the apostles only. It was of the whole assem 
bly it was said, “ They were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.” Paul, in writing to 
the Romans, says,“ We being many, are one body 
in Christ, and every one members one of another. 
Having, therefore, gifts differing according to the 
grace given unto us, whether prophecy, let us 
prophesy according to the proportion of faith; or 
ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he that 
teacheth, on teaching.” To the Corinthians he 
says: “ To every one is given a manifestation of the 
Spirit to profit withal. ‘To one is given by the Spi- 
rit the word of wisdom, to another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit.” To the Ephesians 
he says, “ There is one body and one Spirit; but unto 
every one is given grace according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ.” This is the uniform represen- 
tation of Scripture. The Spirit dwells in the whole 
Church, animates, guides, and instructs the whole. 
If, therefore, it be true, as all admit, that Church 
power goes with the Spirit, and arises out of his 
presence, it cannot belong exclusively to the clergy, 

3. The third argument on this subject is derived 
from the commission given by Christ to his Church, 
«“ Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature; and lo, | am with you alway, even 
to the end of the world.” This commission imposes 
a certain duty; it conveys certain powers, and it 
includes a great promise. The duty is to spread 
and to maintain the gospel in its purity over the 
whole earth. The powers are those required for the 
accomplishment of that object, 1. e. the power to 
teach, to rule, and to exercise discipline. And the 
promise is the assurance of Christ’s perpetual pres- 
ence and assistance. As neither the duty to extend 
and sustain the gospel in its purity, nor the promise 
of Christ’s presence is peculiar to the apostles as a 
class, or to the clergy as a body, but as both the 
duty and the promise belong to the whole Church, 
so also of necessity do the powers on the possession 
of which the obligation rests. The command, «Go 
teach all nations,” “go preach the gospel to every 
creature,” falls on the ear of the whole Church. It 
wakens a thrill in every heart. Every Christian 
feels that the command is addressed to a body of 
which he is a member, and that he has a personal 
obligation to discharge. It was not the ministry 
alone to whom this commission was given, and 
therefore it is not to them alone that the powers which 
it conveys belong. 


4. The right of the people toa substantive part in 
the government of the Church is recognized and 
sanctioned by the apostles in almost every conceiv- 
able way. When they thought it necessary to com- 
plete the college of apostles, after the apostacy of 
Judas, Peter, addressing the disciples, the number 
being an hundred and twenty, said, “Men and 
brethren, of these men which have companied with 
us, all the time the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among us, beginning from the baptism of John unto 
that same day he was taken up from us, must one 
be ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrec- 
tion.” And they appointed two, Joseph called 
Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias, 
And they prayed and cast lots, and the lot fell on 
Matthias, and he was numbered with the apostles.” 
Thus, in this most important initiatory step, the 
people had a decisive voice. So, when deacons were 
to be appointed, the whole multitude chose the seven 
men who were to be invested with the office. When 
the question arose as to the continued obligation of 
the Mosaic law, the authoritative decision 
from the whole Church. 
sacred historian, “the apostles and elders, with the 
whole Church, to send chosen men of their own com- 
pany to Antioch.” And they wrote letters by them 
after this manner: “ The apostles, elders, and breth- 
ren, (04 wal of send 
greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles 
in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia.” The brethren, 
therefore, were associated with the ministry in the 
decision of this great doctrinal and practical ques- 
tion. Most of the apostolic epistles are addressed to 
churches, i. ¢. the saints or believers, of Corinth, 
Ephesus, Galatia, and Philippi. In these epistles, 
the people are assumed to be responsible for the 
orthodoxy of their teachers, and for the purity of 
church members. They are required not to believe 
every spirit, but to try the spirits; to sit in judgment 
on the question whether those who came to them as 
religious teachers were really sent of God. The 
Galatians are severely censured for giving heed to 
false doctrines, and are called to pronounce even an 
apostle anathema, if he preached another gospel. 
The Corinthians are censured for allowing an in- 
cestuous person to remain in their communion; 
they are commanded to excommunicate him, and 
afterwards, on his repentance, to restore him to their 
fellowship. ‘These and other cases of the kind de- 
termine nothing as to the way in which the power 
of the people was exercised; but they prove con- 
clusively that such power existed. ‘The command to 
watch over the orthodoxy of ministers and the 
purity of members, was not addressed exclusively to 
the clergy, but to the whole Church. We believe 
that, as in the Synagogue, and in every well ordered 
society, the powers inherent in the society are exer- 
cised through appropriate organs. But the fact that 
these commands are addressed to the people, or to 
the whole Church, proves that they were responsi- 
ble, and that they had a substantive part in the 
government of the Cherch. It would be absurd in 
other nations to address any complaints or exhorta- 
tions to the people of Russia in reference to national 
affairs, because they have no part in the government. 
It would be no less absurd to address Roman Catho- 
lics as a self-governing body. But such addresses 
may well be made by. the people of one of our States 
to the people of another, because the people have the 
power, though it is exercised through legitimate 
organs, While, therefore, the epistles of the apos- 
tles do not prove that the churches whom they 
addressed had not regular officers through whom 
the power of the Church was to be exercised, they 
abundantly prove that such power vested in the 
people; that they had a right and were bound to 
take part in the government of the Church, and in 
the preservation of its purity. 

It was only gradually through a course of ages 
that the power thus pertaining to the people, was 
absorbed by the clergy. The progress of this ab- 
sorption kept pace with the corruption of the 
Church, until the entire domination of the hierar- 
chy was finally established. 

The first great principle, then, of Presbyterianism 
is the re-assertion of the primitive doctrine that 
Church power belongs to the whole Charch ; that 
that power is exercised through legitimate officers, 
and therefore that the office of ruling elders as the 
representatives of the people, is not a matter of ex- 
pediency, but an essential element of our system, 
arising out of the nature of the Church, and rest- 
ing on the authority of Christ. 

II. The second great principle of Presbyterianism 
is, that presbyters who minister in word and doc- 
trine are the highest permanent officers of the 
Church. 

1. Our first remark on ‘this subject is that the 
ministry is an office, and not merely a work. An 
office is a station to which the incumbent must be 
appointed, which implies certain prerogatives, which 
it is the duty of those concerned to recognize and 
submit to. A work, on the other hand, is some- 
thing which any man who has the ability may un- 
dertake. ‘This is an obvious distinction. [It is not 
every man who has the qualifications for a Governor 
of a State, who has the right to act as such. He 
must be regularly appointed to the post, So itis 
not every one who has the qualifications for the 
work of the ministry, who can assume the office of 
the ministry. He must be regularly appointed. This 
is plain; (a) From the titles given to ministers in 
the Scriptures, which imply official station. (5) From 
their qualifications being ified in the word of 
God, and the mode of judging of those qualifications 
being prescribed. (¢) From the express command 
to appoint to the office only such as, on due ex- 


acter of the Church, and the relation which Christ, 
its king, sustains to it, as the source of all authority 
and power, but, 


ing of the saints, and for the work of the ministry. 
He, and not the people, constituted or appointed the 
apostles, prophets, pastors, and teachers. 

(6) Ministers are, therefore, called the servants, 
the messengers, the ambassadors of Christ. ‘They 
speak in Christ's name, and by his authority: They 
are sent by Christ to the Chureh, to reprove, rebuke, 
and exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine. They 
are indeed the servants of the Church, as labouring 
in her service, and as subject to her authority—ser- 
vants as opposed to lords—but not in the sense of 

u 


(c) Paul exhorts the of Ephesus, 
“To take heed to all the flock over which the Holy 
@host had made them overseers.” To Archippus he 
says, “ ‘Take heed to the ministry which thou hast 
received in the Lord.” It was then the Holy Ghost 
that appointed these presbyters, and made them 
overseers. 

(¢) This is involved in the whole doctrine of the 
Church as the body of Christ,in which he dwells by 
his Spirit, giving to each member his gifts, qualifica- 
tions, and functions, dividing to every one severally 
as he wills; and by these gifts making one an apos. 


proceeded 
“It pleased,” says the 


tle, another a prophet, and another a teacher, another 
a worker of miracles. It is thus that the apostle re- 
conciles the doctrine that ministers derive their aa- 
thority and power from Christ, and not from the 
people, with the doctrine that Church powers vest 
ultimately in the Church as a whole. He refers to 
the analogy between the human body and the 
Church as the body of Christ. As in the human 
body, the soul resides not in any one part to the ex- 
clusion of the rest; and as life and power belong to 
it asa whole, though one part is an eye, another an 
ear, and another a hand; so Christ, by his Spirit, 
dwells in the Church, and all power belongs to the 
Church, though the indwelling Spirit gives to each 

member his function and office. So that ministers are 
no more appointed by the Church, than the eye by 
the hands and feet. This is the representation ~ 
which pervades the New Testament, and necessarily 

supposes that the ministers of the Church are the 

servants of Christ, selected and appointed by him 

through the Holy Ghost. 

3. The third remark relates to the functions of 
the presbyters. (a) They are charged with the 
preaching of the word and the adininistration of the 
sacraments. ‘They are the organs of the Church in 
executing the great commission to make disciples of 
all nations, teaching them, and baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
(6) They are rulers in the house of God. (c) They 
are invested with the power of the keys, opening 
and shutting the door of the Church. They are 
clothed with all these powers in virtue of their office. 
If sent where the Church does not already exist, 
they exercise them in gathering and founding 
churches. If they labour in the midst of churches 
already established, they exercise these powers in 
concert with other presbyters,and with the represen- 
tatives of the people. It is important to notice this 
distinction. The functions above mentioned belong 
to the ministerial office, and, therefore, to every min- 
ister. When alone he of necessity exercises his 
functions alone, in gathering and organizing church- 
es; but when they are gathered, he is associated 
with other ministers, and with the representatives of 
the people, and, therefore, can no longer act alone 
in matters of government and discipline. We see 
this illustrated in the apostolic age. The apostles, 
and those ordained by them, acted in virtue of their 
ministerial office, singly in founding churches, but 
afterwards always in connection with other ministers 
and elders. Thisis, in point of fact, the theory of 
the ministerial office included in the whole system 
of Presbyterianism. 

That this is the scriptural view of the presbyterial 
office, or that presbyters are invested with the pow- 
ers above referred to, is plain, 

(a) From the significant titles given to them in 
the word of God; they are called teachers, rulers, 
shepherds or pastor, stewards, overseers or bishops, 
builders, watchmen, ambassadors, witnesses. 

(6) From the qualifications required for the office. 
They must be apt to teach, well instructed, able 
rightly to divide the word of God, sound in the 
faith, able to resist gainsayers, able to rule their 
own families, for if a man cannot rule his own 
house, how can he take care of the Church of God 1? 
He must have the personal qualities which give him 
authority. He mnst not bea novice, but grave, sober, 
temperate, vigilant, of good behaviour, and of good 


report. 

(c) From the representations given of their du- 
ties. They are to preach the word, to feed the 
flock of God, to guide it as a shepherd; theyare to la- 
bour for the edification of the saints; to watch for 
souls as those who must give an account; they 
must take heed to the Church to guard it against 
false teachers, or, as the apostle calls them, grievous 
wolves; they are to exercise episcopal supervision, 
because the Holy Ghost, as Paul said to the pres- 
byters of Ephesus, had made them bjshops, Acts xx. 
28, and the Apostle Peter exhorts presbyters to 
feed the flock of God, taking episcopal oversight 
thereof, (ixicxorivrse) not of constraint, but wil- 
lingly. ‘They are, therefore, bishops. Every time 
that word, or any of its cognates, is used in the 
New Testament, in relation to the Christian minis 
try, it refers to presbyters, except in Acts i. 20, 
where the word bishoprick is used in a quotation 
from the Septuagint, applied to the office of Judas. 

4. The office of presbyters is a permanent one. 

This is plain: (a) Because the gift is permanent. 
Every office implies a giftof which it is the appoint- 
ed organ. If, therefore, a gift be permanent, the 
organ for its exercise must be permanent, The pro- 
phets of the New Testament were the recipients of 
occasional inspiration. As the gift of inspiration has 
ceased, the office of prophet has ceased. But as the 
gift of teaching and ruling is permanent, so also is 
the office of teacher and rules, (5) As the Church 
is commissioned to make disciples of all nations, to 
preach the gospel to every creature, as saints always 
need to be fed, and built up in their most holy faith, | 
sbe must always have the officers which are her 
divinely appointed organs for the accomplishment of 
this work. 

(c) We accordingly find that the apostles not 
only ordained presbyters in every city, but that they 
gave directions for their ordination in all subsequent 
time, prescribing their qualifications, and the mode 
of their appointment. 

(d) In point of fact, they have‘continued to the 
present time. This, therefore, is not a matter open 
to dispute, and it is not, in fact, disputed by any with 
whom we are now concerned. | 

5. Finally, in relation to this part of our subject, 
presbyters are the highest permanent officers of the 
Church. 

(a) This may be inferred, in the first place, from 
the fact that there are no higher permanent func- 
tions attributed in the New Testament to the Chris- 
tian ministry, than those which are therein attributed 
to presbyters. If they are charged with the preach- 
ing of the gospel, with the extension, continuance, 
and purity of the Church—if they are teachers and 
rulers, charged with episcopal powers and oversight, 
what more, of a permanent character, is demanded? 

2. But, secondly, it is admitted that there were, dur- 
ing the apostolic age, officers of a higher grade than 
presbyters, viz: apostles and prophets, latter, 
it is conceded, were temporary. The only question, 
therefore, relates to the apostles. Prelatists admit 
that there is no permanent class or grade of church 
officers intermediate between apostles and presbyters. 
But they teach that the apostleship was designed to 
be perpetual, and that prelates are the official suc- 
cessors of the original apostles. If this is so, if they 
have the office, they must have the gifts of an apos- 
tle. If they have the prerogatives, they must have 
the attributes of the original messengers of Christ. 
Even in civil government every office presumes inward 
qualifications, An order of nobility, without real. 
superiority, is a mere sham. Much more is this ne- 
cessary,in the living organism of the Church, in 
which the indwelling Spirit manifests himeelf as he 
wills. An apostle without“the word of wisdom,” 


_ of costly marble ; and returned to our homes ‘pecially on the love of God to us—let us be 
‘beyond the mountains, often by the wayside | och in reading the account of Christ’s 
o making the forests vocal with the songs of sufferings and death, and be importunate in 
prayer, until we receive more copious effu- 
[rough all that region of country that | sions of the Holy Spirit; for the fruit of 


amination, are found competent. (d) From the 
record of such appointment in the word of God. 
() From the official suthority ascribed to them in 

Scriptures, and the command that sach au- 


thority should be duly recognized. We need not 
further argae this point, as it is not denied, except 


tros. 

18: “ Flas claves dedit ecclesiz suae, ut qua so! veret in terra, 
soluta easent in coelo, ct que ligaret in terra, ligata easent 

coelo.” 

a the Smaleald Articles it is said:—Ad heec necesse est 
fateri, quod claves non ad personam unius certi hominis, 
sed ad ecclesiam pertineant, ut muita c et firmissi- 
ma arguments testantur. Nam Christus de clavibus dicens, 
Matt. xviil. addit: ubicunque duo vel tres nt su- 


of our civilization, our arts, our freedom, 
our laws, and forget entirely how much is 
due to Christianity. Blot Christianity out 
of the of man’s history, and what 
would his laws have been—what his civili- 


About a month ago, a good ministerial bro- 
ther answered an inquiry of the writer, 
whether he took the Critic, by saying that 
he did, and it was because, as the boy ex- 
pressed it, “if there was to be a fight, he 


was a false apostle ; a teacher without « the word of 
knowledge,” was no tescher; a worker of miracles 
without the gift of miracles, was « magician; any 
one pretending to speak with without tbe 
gift of tongues, was a deceiver. In like manner an 
apostle without the gifts of an apostle, is a mere 


written law of God as recorded in his word. 

But besides this, the power of the Church is not 
only thus limited and guided by the Scriptures, 
but the exercise of it is in the hands of legitimate 
officers. ‘The Church is not a vast democracy, 


os ee Aistinguished by th : the Spirit is love, and the love of God is | wanted to see it.” Such is unfortunately zation? Christianity is mixed up with our | where every thing is decided by the popular voice. per torram ete. ‘Tribuit igitur principaliter claves ecclesia | 5 om: eal A ail nal . , ; 
the Head of the Obureh in our hearts. by the Holy | too much the feeling of many good men in | very being and our daily life; there is not | «God clergy and laity, There might as well be a man without 


a familiar object afound us which does not 
wear a different aspect because the light of 
Christian love is on it—not a law that does 
not owe its truth and gentleness to Christi- 
anity—not a custom which cannot be traced, 


in all its holy, healthful parts, to the gos- 
pel.” 


the Charch and out of it. But the conduc- 
tors being somewhat blinded by circum- 
stances, with no little self-complacency, 
claim to have supplied a “ felt need” in the 
Church. This comes of walking by torch- 
light. The fact is, that the conductors of 
the Critic, with very good intentions no 


Ubicunque est ecclesia, ibi “di ot | C2CPt what arises from diversity of gifts. 

2. Our seeond remark is, that the office is of di- 
vine appointment, not merely in the sense in which 
the civil powers are ordained of God, but in the sense 
that ministers derive their authority from Christ, and 
not from the people. Christ has not only ordained 
that there shall be such officers in his Church—he 


Romaniets tell us that the Pope is the vicar of 
Christ; that he is his successor as the universal 
hided atid ruler of the Church oo earth. If this is 
to, he must be a Christ. If he has Christ's prerogs- 
tives, he must have Christ’s 
h t j t the . 

ave the one withou 


i. 
The Westminster Confession, therefore, expressing 
the common sentiment of Presbyterians, says:— 
« The Lord Jesus Christ, as King and Head of his 
Church, hath therein appointed a government in the 
hands of Charch officers, distinct from the civil 
magistrate.” The doctrine that all civil power vests 
ultimately in the people, is not inconsistent with the 


refreshed. ‘end thirsty groun ich is gi And 80 we 
hed the.dry snd tl round. The |. Ghost which is given unto us. 
fire church’ extended to | should direotly aim at caltivating and in 
4 others; Qhristians, and even unconverted | Tsing every grace ; for the divine life, 
j le visited various favoured logslities, “new ” consists of these 

, Aero gee the former returned and the whole cannot be in health and 


| vigour, while the constituent partsare feeble 
-edified and quickened in the heavenly life, | and in's state of decay.—Dr. Alecander. 


+ Sherlock on the Nature of the Chureh, p. 36. 

¢ Certe ex pastorum superbia nata est haec tyrannis, ut 
que ad communem totius ecclesiae statum pertinent, exc! uso 
populo, paucorum arbitrio, ne dicam libidiul, subjecta sint. 
—Chtvin on Acts rv. 22 


divine appointment, is invested with 


— 
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and the latter to tell that they had found doubt, have wholly mistaken the “felt need” | Re, ee has not only specified their duties and prerogatives 
' Him of whom Moses in the 1 enil eae, of the Church. It is for more brotherly | a —bat he gives the requisite qualifications, and calls 
4 , — é glorious work in our village was the | gment on the question, whether the candi:late is 
led of God ; and if satisfied on thet poi 
large ingathering of the lambs of the flock. | odemen inthe t point, to ex 
ri in ripture. 
thas derive their authority from 
| Christ, follows not merely from the theocratical cher- 
2 | | | 
| Accordingly a formed, who crossed | 
i 4 the mountains, | arrived - the neighbour- | | (a) From the fact that it is expressly asserted, 
a hood the day before the meeting was to com- | that Orie gave some aposties, some prophets, some 
‘mene. Amongst them was a noble-bearted ) | | evangeliste, some pastors and teachers, for the edify- 
yonthal maiden, wh had recently indulged = | 
‘the hope that shé was a new creature in | 
: Christ. Jesus, and who was betrothed to iia | 
a one of our young gentlemen of excellent | 
: ‘talents, fine education, and high social stand- | 
‘ing. Attracted by the prospect of enjoying | | 
the company of his intended, more, perhaps, | | 
than from any other consideration, the latter | 
] had joined our excursion. He was by no : | ; 
“means seriously inclined, but on the con- | | 
| ‘trary, had been somewhat sceptical. On | | 
4 ‘the afternoon of the day alluded to, the new | | 
‘minister, several of the most active Chris- | | 
; tians, and. some of our party, were seated | 
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and exaiteth himeecif above all that is called 


uesig may attain to universe! dominion, but such 

inion would not involve the assumption of divine 
ettributes, and therefore submission to.it:would not 
involve spostacy from God, and ition to it 
would not of necessity be a religious duty. But to 
be. the Vicer of Christ, to claim to exercise his pre- 
rogatives on earth, does involve a clsim to bis attri- 
butes, and therefore our. opposition to Popery is 
Opposition to a man claiming te be God. — 

But if this principle applies to the case of the 
Pope, as all Protestants admit, it must also apply to 
the If any eet.of men claim to be apos- 
Ues; if they assert. the right to exercise apostolic 
authority, they cannot avoid claiming the possession 
of apostalig.endowments; and if they have not the 
latter, their Glaim to.the former is an usurpation and 


_.What,then, were. the apostles? It is plain from 
the divine record that they were men immediately 
commissioned. by Christ to make a full and authori- 
tative revelation of his religion; to organize the 
Church; to furnish it with officers and laws, and to 
start it on its career of conquest through the world. . 

To qualify them for this work, they received, 
first, the word.of wisdom, or a complete revelation 
of the doctrines of the gospel; secondly, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, in each measure es to render them 
infallible in the communication of the truth, and in 
the exercise of their authority as rulers; thirdly, 
the gift. of working, miracles im confirmation of their 
mission, and of cammunicating the Holy Ghost by 
the imposition of their hands, | 

The prerogstives arising out of these gifts were, 
first, absolute ‘authority in all matters of faith and 
practice; secondly, authority equally absolute in 
legislating for the Church as to its constitution and 
lews; thirdly, universe! jurisdiction over the officers 
and members of the Church. 

Paul, when he claimed to be an apostle, claimed 
thie immediate commission, this revelation of the. 
gospel, thia plenary inspiration, and this absolute 
authority and.general jurisdiction. And in support 
of his claims, he appeals not only to the manifest.co- 
operation of God through the Spirit, but to the signs 
of an apostle, which he wrought in all patience, in 
signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds. 2 Cor. 
xii. 12. 

_ It followed necessarily from the actual possession 
by the apostles of these gifts of revelation and inspi- 
ration, which rendered them infallible, that agreement 
with them in faith, and subjection to them were ne- 
cessary to salvation. The apostle John, therefore, 
said, « He that knoweth God heareth us; and he 
that is not of God, heareth not us. Hereby we know 
the spirit of truth and the spirit of error.” 1 John 
iv. 6. And the apostle Paul pronounced accursed 
even an angel should he deny the gospel which he 
preached, and as he preached it. The writings of. 
the apostles, therefore, huve in all ages and in every 
part of the Charch, been regarded as infallible and 
authoritative in all matters of faith and practice. 

. Now, the argument is, that if prelates are apostles, 
they must have apostolic gifts. They have not 
those gifts, therefore they are not apostles. 

The first member of this syllogism can hardly 
need further proof. It is evident from the nature of 
the case, and from the Scriptures, that the preroga- 
tives of the apostles arose out of their peculiar en- 
dowments. It was because they were inspired, and 
consequently infallible, that they were invested with 
the authority which they exercised. An uninspired 
apostie is as much a solecism as an uninspired pro- 


As to the second point, viz: that prelates have not 
apostolic gifts, it needs no argument. They have 
no special revelation; they are not inspired, they 
have not either the power of working miracles, or of 
conferring miraculous gifts, and, therefore, they are 
not aposties. 

So inseparable is the connection between an office 
and ite gifts, that prelates, in claiming to be apostles, 
are forced to make a show of possessing apostolic 
gifts. Though not inspired individually, they claim 
te be inspired as a body; though not infallible sin- 
gly, they claim to be infallible collectively; though 
they have not the power of conferring miraculous 
gifts, they claim the power of giving the grace of or- 
ders. These claims however, are not less prepos- 
terous than the assumption of :personal inspiration. 
The historical fact, that the prelates collectively, as 
well as individually, are uninspired and fallible, is 
not less paipable than that they are mortal. Those 
of one age differ from those of another. Those of 
one Church pronounced accursed those of another. 
Greeks against Latins, Latins against Greeks, and 
Anglicans against both. Besides, if prelates are 
apostles, then there can be no religion and no salva- 
tion among those not subject to theirauthority. He 
is not of God, said the apostle John, who heareth 
not us. This is a conclusion which Romanists and 
Anglicans admit, and boldly assert. It is, however, 
a complete reductio ad absurdum. It might as well 
be asserted that the sun never shines out of Green- 
land, as that there is no religion beyond the pale of 
prelatical churches. To maintain this position, ne- 
cessitates the perversion of the very nature of reli- 
gion. As faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, repent- 
ance towards God, love, and holy living, are found 
outside of prelatical churches, prelatists must main- 
tein that religion does not consiat in these fruits of 
the Spirit, but in some thing external and formal. 
‘Fhe assumption, therefore, that prelates are apostles, 
of necessity leads to the conclusion that prelates have 
the gifts of the apostles, and that to the conclusion 
that submission to their teaching and jurisdiction, is 
essential to salvation ; and that again, to the conclu: 
sion that religion is not an inward state, but an ex- 
ternal relation., These are not merely the logical, 
but the historical seguences of the theory that the 
apostolic office is perpetual. Wherever that theory 
has prevailed, it has led to making religion ceremo- 
nial, and divorcing it from piety and morality. We 
would beg those who love Christ more than their or- 
der, and those who believe in evangelical religion, 

to lay this consideration to heart. ‘The doctrine of 
® perpetual apostleship in the Church, is not a mere 
speculative error, but one, to the last degree, destruc- 
tive. 

We cannot pursue this subject further. That the 
apostolic office is temporary, is a plain historical 
fact. The apostles, the twelve, stand out just as 
conspicuous as an isolated body in the history of 
the Church, without predecessors, and without suc- 
cessors, as Christ himself does. They disappear 
from history. The title, the thing itself, the gifts, 
the functions, all ceased when John, the last of the 
twelve, ascended to hesven. 

If it is a fearful thing to put the Pope in the place 
of Christ, and to make a man our God; it is also 

“a fearful thing to put erring men in the place of in- 
fallible apostles, and make faith in their teaching, 
and submission to their authority, the condition of 
grace and salvation. 

From this awful bondage, brethren, we are free. 
We bow to the authority of Christ. We subunit to 
the infallible teachings of his inspired apostles, but 
we deny that the infallible is continued in the falli- 
ble, or the divine in the human. 

Butifthe apostolic office was temporary, then presby- 
ters are the highest permanent officers of the Church, 
because, as is conceded by nine tenths, perhaps by 
ninety-nine hundredths of prelatists, the Scriptures 
make no me of any permanent officers in- 
termediate between the apostles and the presbyter- 
bishops of the New Testament. There is no com- 
mand to appoint such officers, no record of their 
appointment, no specification of their qualifications, 
no title for them, either in the Scriptures or in ecclesi- 
astical history. If prelates are not apostles, they are 

ters, holding their pre-eminence by human, 
and ‘not by divine authority. 

Ill. Asthen presbyters are all of the same rank, 
and es they exercise their power in the government 
of the Church, in connection with the people, or 
their representatives, this of necessity gives rise to 
Sessions in our individual congregations, and of 
Presbyteries, Synods, and Assemblies, for the exer- 
cise of more extended jurisdiction. This brings 
into view the third great principle of Presbyte- 
rianism, the government of the Church by judica- 
tories composed of presbyters and elders, &c. This 
takes for granted the unity of the Church in opposi- 
tion to the theory of the Independents. 

The Presbyterian doctrine on this subject is, that 
the Church is ape in such a sense that a smaller part 
is subject to's larger, and the larger to the whole. 
It has one Lord, one faith, one baptism, . The prin- 
ciples of government laid down in the bind 
the whole. Charch, The terms of admission, end 
the legitimate grounds of exclusion, are every where 

jualif are every where 


minister Hence, while every. ca 
fight to manage its omn 
epen- 


minister its qwn discipline, it cannot 
deat and ir je. in the exercise af that right, 
As ite members are pembers.of the Chorch uni- 
versal, those whom it excommunicates are, ac- 


eondieg to the Scriptural theory, delivered unto 
Satan, and cut off from the communion of the 


God, vit= } the netere of the 


ects of a perticalar church become the 
therefore the whole 

see that they are performed aceord- 
Henge, on the one hand, 
eppeal; on the other, the right of 
the terian this ; 
that it is the 
Chureh, ~The -Church- is every 
where represented as one. 


It is one body, one 


| family, one fold, one kingdom. It is one because 


pervaded by one Spirit. We are all baptized into 
one Spirit so as tu become, says the apostle, one 
body. This indwelling of the Spirit which thus 
unites all the’ members of Christ’s body, produces 
not only thet or inward union which 
. manifests itself in sympathy and affection, in unity 
of faith and love, but also outward union and com- 
manion. {ft lesde Christians to utiite for the par- 
and of mutual watch and care. 

t requires them to be suliject one to another in the 
feat of the Lord. It brings them all into subjection 
to the word of God as the standard of faith and prac- 
tice. It gives them not only an interest in each 
other’s welfare, purity, and edification, but it imposes 
the obligation to promote these objects. If one 
member soffers, all suffer with it; end if one mem- 
ber is honoured, all rejoice with it. All this is 
true, not merely of those frequenting the same place 
of worship, but of the universal body of believers. 
So that an independent church is as much a sole- 
cism as an independent Christian, or as an indepen- 
dent finger of the human body, or an independent 
branch of a tree. If the Church isa living body 
united to the same head, governed by the same laws, 
and pervaded by the same Spirit, itis impossible that 
one part should be independent of all the rest. 

2. All the reasons which require the subjection of 
a believer to the brethren of a particular church, re- 
quire his subjection to all his brethren in the Lord. 
The gtound of this obligation is not the church 
covenant. It is not the compact into which a num- 
ber of believers enter, and which binds only those 
who are parties to it. Church power has a much 
higher source than the consent of the governed. 
The Charch isa divinely constituted society, deriv- 
ing its power from its charter. Those who join it, 
join it as an existing society, and a society existing 
with certain prerogatives und privileges, which they 
come to share, and not to bestow. This divinely 
constituted society, which every believer is bound 
to join, is not the local and limited association of 
his own neighbourlood, but the universal brother- 
hood of believers; and therefore all his obligations 
of communion and obedience terminate on the whole 
Church. He is bound to obey his brethren, not 
because he has agreed to do so, but because they 
are his brethren—because they are temples of the 
Holy Ghost, enlightened, sanctified, and“ guided by 
Him. It is impossible, therefore, to limit the obe- 
dience of a Christian to the particular congregation 
of which he is a meu.ber, or to make one such con- 
gregation independent of all others, without utterly 
destroying the very nature of the Church, and tear- 
ing asunder the living members of Christ’s body. 
If this attempt should be fully accomplished, these 
separate churches would as certainly bleed to death, 
as a limb when severed from the body. 

3. The Church, during the apostolic age, did not 
consist of isolated, independent congregations, but 
was one body, of which the separate churches were 
constituent members, each subject to all the rest, or 
to an authority which extended over all. This ap- 
pears, in the first place, from the history of the ori- 
gin of those churches. The apostles were com- 
manded to remain in Jerusalem until they received 
power from on high. On the day of Pentecost the 
promised Spirit was poured out, and they began to 
speak as the Spirit gave them utterance. Many 
thousands in that city were added to the Lord, and 
they continued in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread and prayer. They consti- 
tuted the Church in Jerusalem. It was one not 
only spiritually, but externally, united in the same 
worship, and subject to the same rulers. When 
scattered abroad, they preached the word every 
where, and great multitudes were added to the 
Church. The believers in every place were asso- 
ciated in separate, but not independent churches, 
for they all remained subject to a common tribunal. 

For, secondly, the apostles constituted a bond of 
union to the whole body of believers. There is not 
the slightest evidence that the apostles had different 
dioceses. Paul wrote with full authority to the 
Church in Rome before he had ever visited the im- 
perial city. Peter addressed his epistles to the 
churches of Pontus, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
the very centre of Paul's field of labour. ‘That the 
apostles exercised this general jurisdiction, and were 
thus the bond of external union to the Church, 
arusze, as we have seen, from the very nature of their 
office. Having been commissioned to found and 
organize the Church, and being so filled with the 
Spirit as to render them infallible, their word was 
law. Their inspiration necessarily secured this 
universal authority. We accordingly find that they 
every where exercised the powers not only of teach- 
ers, but also of rulers. Paul speaks of the power 
given to him for edification; of the things which he 
ordained in all the churches. His epistles are filled 
with such orders, which were of binding authority 
then as now. He threatens the Corinthians to come 
to them with a rod; he cut off a member of their 
church, whom they had neglected to discipline; and 
he delivered Hymeneus and Alexander unto Satan, 
that they might learn not to blaspheme. As a his- 
torical fact, therefore, the apostolic churches were 
not independent congregations, but were all subject 
to one common authority. 

In the third place, this is further evident from the 
Council at Jerusalem. Nothing need be assumed 
that is not expressly mentioned in the record. The 
simple facts of the case are, that a controversy hav- 
ing arisen in the church at Antioch, concerning the 
Mosaic law, instead of settling it among themselves 
as an independent body, they referred the case to 
the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, and there it 
was authoritatively decided, not for that church only, 
but for all others. Paul, therefore, in his next mis- 
sionary journey, as he “ passed through the cities, 
delivered to them,” it is said, “the decrees for to 
keep, which were ordained of the apostles and elders 
which were at Jerusalem.” Acts xvi.4. It matters 
not whether the authority of that Council was due 
to the inspiration of its chi: f members or not. It is 
enough that it had authority over the whole Church. 
The several congregations were not independent, but 
were united under one common tribunal. 

4th. In the fourth place, we may appeal to the 
common consciousness of Christians, as manifested 
in the whole history of the Church. Every thing 
organic has what may be called a nisus formativus; 
an inward force, by which it is impelled to assume 
the form suited to its nature. This inward impulse 
may, by circumstances, be impeded or misdirected, 
so that the normal state of a plant or animal may 
never be attained. Still, this force never fails to 
manifest its existence, nor the state to which it tends. 
What is thus true in nature, is no less true in the 
Church. There is nothing more conspicuous in her 
history than the law by which believers are impelled 
to express their inward unity by outward union. It 
has been manifested in all sges, and under all cir- 
cumstances. It gave rise to all the early councils. 


to the exclusion from all churches of those who, for 
the denial of the common faith, were excluded from 
any one, and who refused to acknowledge their sub- 
jection to the Church as a whole. This feeling was 
clearly exhibited at the time of the Reformation. 
The charches then formed, ran together as naturally 
as drops of quicksilver; and when this union was 
prevented by internal or external circumstances, it 
was deplored as a great evil. It may do for men of 
the world to attribute this remarkable characteristic 
in the history of the Church, to the love of power, 
or to some other unworthy source. But it is not 
thas-to be accounted for. It is a law of the Spirit. 
If what all men do, is to be referred to some abiding 
principle of human nature; what all Christians do, 
must be referred to something which belongs to them 
as Christians. 

So deeply seated is this conviction that outward 
union and mutual subjection is the normal state of 
. the Church, that it manifests iteelf in those whose 
theory leads them to deny and resist it. Their Con- 
sociations, Associations, and Advisory Councils, are 
_s0 many devices to satisfy an inward craving, and to 
prevent the dissolution to which it is felt that abso- 
lute Independency must inevitably lead. 

That, then, the Church is one, in the sense that a 
smaller part should besubject to a larger, and a 
larger to the whole, is evident, 1. From its nature 
as being one kingdom, one family, one body, hav- 
ing one head, one faith, one written constitution, 
and actuated by one Spirit; 2d. From the com- 
mand of Christ that we should obey our breth- 
ren, not because they live near to us; not be- 
cause we have covenanted to obey them. but be- 
cause they are our brethren, the temples and organs 
of the Holy Ghost; 3. From the fact that during the 
apostolic age the churches were not independent 
bodies, but subject in all matters of doctrine, order, 
and discipline, to a common tribunal; and 4. Be- 
cause the whole history of the Church proves that 
thie union and mutual subjection is the normal 


gtate of the Church towards which it strives by an 


inward law of its If 
Christian sh be subject to ristians; it is 
bo should be subject 
in the same spirit, to the same extent, and on the 
same grounds, to other churches. ' 

We have now completed our exposition of Pres 
byterianism. If must strike every one that it is no 
device of man. It is not an external frame-work, 
having no connection with the inward life of the 
Church, It is realgrowth. It is the outward ex- 
pression of the inward law of the Church’s being. If 
we teach that the people should have a substantive 
part in the government of the Church, it ia not merely 


because we deem it healthful and expedient, but be- 


cause the Holy Ghost dwells in the people of God, 
and gives the ability and confers the right to govern. 
If we teach that presbyters are the highest permanent 
officers of the Church, it is because those gifts by 
the apostles and prophets were raised 
ahove presbyters, have, in fact, ceased. Ifwe teach 
that the separate congregations of believers are not 


independent, it is because the Church is, in fact, one 
body, all the parts of which are mutually dependent, 


It determined the idea of heresy and schism. Itled 


T 
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Church which ‘eorresponds with its inward life, a 
form whieh is the natural expression and product of 
that life, then that form must be most conducive to 
its progress and development. Men may, by art, 
force @ tree to grow in any fantastic shape a per- 
verted taste may choose. But it is st the sacrifice 
of its vigour and productiveness. To reach its per- 
fection, it must be left to unfold itself according to 
the law of its nature. It is so with the Church. If 
the people possess the gifts and graces which qualify 
and entitle them to take part in the government, 
then the exercise of that right tends to the develop- 
ment of those gifts and graces; and the denial of the 
right tends to their . In all the forms of 
despotism, whether civil or ecclesiastical, the people 
are degraded; and in all forms of scriptural liberty, 
they are proportionably elevated. Every system 
which demands intelligence tends to produce it. 
Every man feels that it is not only one of the great- 
est advantages of our republican institutions that 
they tend to the education and elevation of the peo- 
ple, but that their successful uperation, demanding 
popular intelligence and virtue, renders it necessary 
that constant exertion should be directed to the at- 
tainment of that end. As republican institutions 
cannot exist among the ignorant and vicious, so 
Presbyterianism must find the people enlightened 
and virtuous, or make them so. 

It is the combination of the principles of liberty 
and order in the Presbyterian system, the union of 
the rights of the. people with subjection to legitimate 
authority, that has made it the parent and guardian 
of civil liberty in every part of the world. This, 
however, is merely an incidental advantage. The 
Church organization has higher aims. [t is de- 
signed for the extension and establishment of the 
gospel, and for the edification of the body of Christ, 
till we all come to the unity of the faith and know- 
ledge of the Son of God; and that polity must be 
best adapted to this end, which is most congenial 
with the inward nature of the Church. It is on 
this ground we rest our preference for Presbyterian- 
ism. We do not regard it as a skilful product of 
human wisdom ; but as a divine institution, founded 
on the word of God, and as the genuine product of 
the inward life of the Church. 
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pas> The Rev. Dr. Leyburn, one of the 
editors and proprietors of. this paper, and 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, is in 
attendance at Nashville on the sessions of 
the Assembly, and will receive subscriptions 
and payments for The Presbyterian. 


To Supscrrsers.—Our subscribers pro- 
bably will not receive their papers this week 
as early as usual, having delayed our paper 
in order to give an account of the opening 
of the General Assembly, which will be 
found in another column. 

Dr. Hopae on PRESBYTERIANISM.—A 
large portion of our space is occupied with 
the discourse of Dr. Hodge on Presbyterian- 
ism, before the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety. It is a lucid and masterly exposition 
of the subject. Our readers should not only 
carefully peruse it, but preserve it for fre- 
quent re-perusal. The manuscript was kindly 
loaned to us by the proper officers of the So- 
ciety, with the consent of the author, that it 
might be immediately placed before the pub- 
lic. It will be preserved among the archives 
of the Society, and, no doubt, be publish- 
ed in a more permanent form. 


Synop or New York.—We are request- 
ed to state that the members of the Synod 
of New York, who have not received the 
copies of Dr. Wines’s Synodical Sermon, for 
which they subscribed, will find them at the 
bookstore of Robert Carter & Brothers, 28 
Broadway, New York. 

Synop or BALTIMORE.—Two articles, on 
the litigated subject of the Synod of Balti- 
more, will be found in our present number ; 
two others have been received, at a late hour, 
on the same subject, one on each side of the 
question, which we cannot insert, as our 
columns are unusually crowded. Before the 
issue of another number, the subject will be 
before the General Assembly, with which 
body the final decision may be safely left. 

Hitt A PRESBYTERIAN.—No 
one, reading the memoir of this distinguished 
man would be led to suspect that he had a 
strong leaning to Presbyterianism ; and yet 
such was the undoubted fact, according to 
the impartial and unprejudiced testimony of 
William Jay, who was an Independent. In 
his Autobiography, the latter states that 
Rowland Hill never received priest’s orders, 
as the Episcopalians have it, but was content 
with deacon’s orders, which is the first and 
lowest, according to the doctrine of three 
orders in the ministry. This Mr. Hill, 
in his droll manner, styled “ running away 
with only one Loot on.” Mr. Jay then 
adds :—«« From conviction he preferred Pres- 
byterianism. I cannot be mistaken here, 
from my intimacy and conversations with 
him on the very subject. At my last inter- 
view with him, a very few wecks only before 
his death, he unexpectedly said, ‘Ah, Mr. 
Jay, Presbyterianism comes much nearer 
the original and scriptural model than your 
Independency, or our Episcopacy ;’ and then 
stroking his face in his usual way, added, 
‘ You know this was always my sentiment.’ 
The last time he preached in Bath, he spent 
the evening with a large party, before whom 
he explicitly made the same acknowledg- 


ment.” 


Monkery.—The tendency of High-church 
Episcopacy in this country to the grossest 
forms of Popery, is well indicated by a paper 
read before the New York Ecclesiological 
Society, in which it is urged that Bishops 
should be celibates, and that they should 
have living under the same roof with them 
priests, thus forming a little monastery in 
every diocese. One sentence from this paper 
will be enough. 

“The Eastern Church required that the 
Bishops should be widowers or unmarried 
men. The Scripture says that it is not good 
for man to be alone, and Bishops are no excep- 
tion to the rule. They too need an help-meet 
for them, and what better help-meet can they 
have than a band of young unmarried, self-de- 
nying priests and deacons.” 

Tae New Cuurcn In San-FRAncisco. 
—We learn, by letter from California, that 
the new Presbyterian church in San Fran- 
cisco, over which the Rev. Dr. Scott pre- 
sides, is affording evidence of great pros- 
perity. It was organized in July last, with 
sixty-four members, gathered from the world 
and distant churches, and since Dr. Scott’s 
return to California in December last, thirty- 
two additional members have been received, 
making the whole number ninety-siz. Seven 
infants and three adults have been baptized, 
and there has been but one death in the 
church. The session have begun right by 
resolving to take up annual collections for 
the several Boards of the Church, and soon 
expect to receive a Sabbath-school library of 
sixteen hundred volumes, which has been 
ordered. The monthly concert for prayer 
and collections for Foreign Missions will be 
observed. At the first observance of the 
monthly concert one hundred dollars were 
collected for the Waldensian Theological 
Seminary at La Tour. The church is incon- 
veniently crowded, and literally with people 
from almost all the nations of the earth. 
California is destined to be a great State, 
and now is the time to infuse into it a true 
Christian spirit. The ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church, some of the ablest and most 
enterprising, should turn their attention to 
it, and with them should go good teachers 
and a rich literature. 


E services of the anniversary week 
passed off with more quiet, and, with 
some exceptions, with much less manifested 
interest, than usual. This was owing some- 
what to the storm, which, for two days, pre- 


vented many from attending the meetings, 


and to the fact that the anniversaries of 
different societies interfered with each other, 
and so divided the interest and attendance. 
The Baptists held the annual meetings of 
several of their prominent societies at Brook- 
lyn; and there also the Congregationalists 
had their great convention and festival, 
bringing forth their most prominent speak- 
ers at the hour in which the American Tract 
Society was holding its anniversary at the 
Tabernacle. It is becoming, with many, 
serious question, whether these yearly gath- 
erings are, to apy great extent, promotive 
of piety and zeal in the Church; at least 
as the meetings are now conducted. Could 
each society bring forth its /abourers fresh 
from their work, to tell what they have seen 
and accomplished ; could the missionary and 


the colporteur be heard chiefly, narrating in 


simple language, and with glowing hearts, 
the wonderful works of God, the hearers 
would go home refreshed, and cheered and 
inspired with fresh zeal to labour for Christ. 
But these humble labourers, if heard at all, 
are usually assigned an obscure place and & 
few moments of time. It is evident at once 
that they are not to be the great attraction 
of the occasion. Men must be brought for- 
ward who can make brilliant displays of 
eloquence, with occasional sallies of wit that 
shall “bring down the house;” or at least 
who shall represent the various denomina- 
tions combining together in the prosecution 
of one great work. As it is not every man 
who can make a good platform speech, a 
few names necessarily become familiar to 
all anniversary-goers. The same Secretary 
comes out and gives the usual display of 
statistics, which no man recollects a mo- 
ment, and winds up with the same stereo- 
typed phrases, which every body is familiar 
with. And then speakers are introduced, 
“to offer a resolution” (cut and dried) 
“which has been placed in their hands,” 
and of which no more is heard afterward. 
As the last impression is the one which 
people usually carry home, the great speaker 
is reserved for that occasion, and so the au- 
dience goes away with the idea that the 
anniversary was exceedingly interesting and 
profitable. Yet it is a serious fact that these 
scenes are fast losing their interest, as being 
of any practical value. They afford oppor- 
tunities of meeting old friends, and ex- 
changing congratulations, and thus far are 
very pleasant. The statistical information 
respecting the various societies is never re- 
membered, and the speeches are often tame 


_and pointless; or, if brilliant and eloquent, as 


they sometimes are, have, after all, little in- 
fluence. The crowd that hear them are 
pleased and excited, but do they become 
holier or more zealous thereby? It is a sort 
of religious dissipation of very questionable 
utility. We believe these occasions might 
be made a means of sending forth good and 
salutary influences, which should be felt 
through all the churches. But we aregper- 
suaded they are not so as at present con- 
ducted. It is a noticeable fact that the 
names of many of our ablest pastors never 
are seen associated with them. It was re- 
marked of the late Dr. Spencer, “ you never 
saw his name on the fence.”” He was never 
announced by great ‘posters’ (advertising 
some anniversary) as one of the speakers. 
He made his influence felt in the pulpit, and 
from house to house. He had no sympathy 
with popular gatherings, simply calculated 
to feed a morbid appetite for excitement and 
novelty. And he was but one of a large 
class of pastors who are actuated by seuilar 
feelings. The great work before the Church 
is to be carried forward by men under the 
control of a strong and earnest Christian 
principle, that needs no such excitement to 
develope it, but that is the result of increas- 
ing holiness of heart and self-consecratien to 
God. This is what we need to give effi- 
ciency and power to all the great agencies in 
operation for the conversion of the world. 


RULING ELDERS. 


HE Puritan Recorder, in allusion to an 
article on Congregationalism in the 
last number of the Biblical [epertory, no- 
tices what it regards as a prevalent mistake 
among Presbyterians, in regard to ruling el- 
ders, formerly recognized in the New Eng- 
land churches. As we have laboured under 
the misconception, if misconception it really 
be, we think it to be a matter of justice that 
the Puritan should be heard in explanation, 
as follows: 

“But we think it worth the while to 
notice one misconception of this reviewer, 
which is quite a current coin among our 
Presbyterian brethren. This relates ‘to the 
eldership provided for in the Cambridge 
Platform. This is here claimed as a sanc- 
tion given by the New England Fathers 
to the principle of a Lay Eldership, or of 
Church Sessions; while in fact it has nothing 
whatever in common with it, except the name. 
The eldership existing in the New England 
Churches at the time when the Cambridge 
Platform was framed, is the best interpreter 
of the intent of that instrument. In many 
of these churches, indeed in most of those 
which were able to support it, there were 


sustained two ministers, educated and quali- |: 


fied to preach. One was called the Teacher, 
and the other the Elder. In theory, one 
was devoted more to the work of instruction, 
and the other more to the outward adminis- 
tration of the affairs and discipline of the 
Church. These two, or more if the occasion 
required, constituted the Eldership or Pres- 
bycery of the Church. After this manner 
the Churches in Salem, in Lynn, in Ipswich, 
in Boston, in Cambridge, and others, had 
their eldership. The original Plymouth 
Church, while in Holland, was furnished in 
the same way. 

“Thus, it will be seen that the eldership 
provided for in the Cambridge Platform 
consisted only of qualified ministers and 
actual preachers. Accordingly, the Platform 
inculcates the duty of maintaining minis- 
ters, and under this head, uses the term 
Elders as synonymous with ministers. It 
says:—‘The Scripture doth not only call 
Elders labourers and workmen, but also, 
speaking of them, sayeth the labourer is 
worthy of his hire; and requires that they 
which are taught in the word, shall communi- 
cate to him that teacheth in all good things; 
avd mentions it as an ordinance of the Lord, 
that they which preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel.’ From this it appears 
that the Platform knows no other Eldership 
than that of preachers.” 

Since the foregoing was in type, and 
crowded out last week by other matter, the 
Puritan Recorder has materially modified 
its assertion by the following correction; 
which serves to show that we, among other 
Presbyterians, had not so entirely miscon- 
ceived the state of the case. 

“In a recent article on eldership, we stated, 
that the Cambridge Platform does not recog- 
nize the office of ruling elders as distinct from 
that of preachers. But on adverting to a oo 

h, which we had overlooked, we find this 
istinction fairly implied. We furthermore 
learn, that in fact there were a few cases, to 
wit, in. Ipswich, and in Salem, perhaps, in 
which achurch hada layelder. Butas the 
Platform did not give to the elders power 
to execute any church acts without the vote of 
the brotherhood, there was really nothing for 
the ruling elder to do. Few of the churches, 
therefore, had such elders at all; and those 


| that had them early discontinued them. What- 


ever of a ruling eldership they had, was radi- 


cally a different thing from the Presbyterian | 
session.” 


DEATH PENALTY. 


= loose and slovenly manner in which 

American legislation is done, is illus- 
trated in the action of several of our State 
Legislatures in reference to the death pen- 


alty. In more than one of these sage Uoun- 


cils, men, professing to be wiser than God, 
have pronounced capital punishment, even 
for murders of the most aggravated kind, a 
relic of the barbarous ages; and these same 
sage Councils, after a trial of a few years of 
their «‘ humane” code, and discovering that 
its chief effect was to multiply the number 
of murders, have receded from their position, 
and, by necessity, have re-enacted the death 
clause. 

Now, we are constrained to think, that 
before a man assumes the position of a law- 
maker, he should be well informed, and not 
expose himself to the charge of vacillation 
and caprice, especially in matters of such 
general public interest. In this land of 
printing presses there is no excuse for ignor- 
ance, and there- is still less apology for the 
people sending to their Legislatures men 
who will not, by reading, cultivate know- 
ledge. When the evil, to which we refer, 
was confined to the n@w States, where things 
were still in an unsettled condition, there 
was at least a small extenuation ; but what 
shall now be said when old Massachusetts is 
following in the wake of these half-fledged 
law-makers? Has the schoolmaster ccased 
his occupation, and the old family Bible 
been laid aside in the old Bay State? We 
hope the present Legislature has got into 
place by accident, and that the people will 
sift it well at the ballot-box; and we are 
encouraged to this by the following remark 
of the Puritan Recorder : | 
. “But we believe that the real sentiment of 
Massachusetts is here grossly misrepresented ; 
and that the men who thus take advantage of 
their position, to perpetrate a wrong so vital 
in its character, so repugnant to the convic- 
tions of Evangelical Christendom, so at war 
with the teachings of the Bible, will be held to 
a strict account. We promise our best en- 
deavours to purge the public mind of this 
leaven of infidelity, for we can call it by no 
softer name.” 


THE POWER ALONE WANTED. 


HE intelligent Paris correspondent of 

the Philadelphia North American has, 

in his last letter, a few pregnant paragraphs, 

which, coming as they do from an unpreju- 

diced source, are worthy of special considera- 

tion. Popery, when weak, is lamb-like ; 
when it has power it is fierce as the tiger. 

““M. Guizot, presided on Saturday at the 
annual meeting of the Protestant School So- 
ciety, held, as usual, at the church of the 
Oratoire. The meeting was very nunierously 
attended. In his address, M. Guizot said that 
the Society had had, in the course of the past 
year, too main difficulties to contend against; 
one internal, and of ordinary occurrence, its 
own deficiency in energy and want of funds; 
the other external, and of a more unusual na- 
ture. He alluded to the difficulties which, it 
could no longer be concealed, were thrown in 
the way of the proceedings of their Society. 
It was in vain any longer to attempt to shut 
their eyes to the fact that in many parts of the 
country they have encountered impediments to 
the formation and even maintenance of Pro- 
testant Schools, such as a short time back 
they had been altogether unused to. To such 
an extent had this prevailed, that in one 
department alone no less than eight long es- 
tablished schools of the Society had been 
wholly suppressed. He could, if he pleased, 
mention the names both of localities and indi- 
viduals connected with these acts, but he re- 
frained. He proclaimed, however, such acts 
to be in every sense of the word illegal, and 
contrary to the established laws of the coun- 
try and the recognized rights of their religion; 
for, the right to profess a religion, everywhere 
implied also, the right to educate according to 
the principles of that religion. M. Guizot at- 
tributed these obstructions wholly to the local 
authorities; and he mentioned, indeed, both 
‘civil and ecclesiastical’ authorities; but it 
was evident that it was to the influence at 
least, if not to the overt acts, of the latter, 
especially, that he meant to attribute the an- 
noyances against which he protested. To the 
central authority he did full justice both as 
regarded the full religious liberty which it 
professed, and that which it practised. When- 
ever appeal could be made directly to it, jus- 
tice had always been obtained. The advice he 
gave to his co-religionists was to insist with 
moderation, but with the greatest firmness, 
upon their religious rights, and he felt sure 
that if they did so, they would be supported 
and would prevail over the encroachments at- 
tempted. 

I had noted the above points from memory 
after hearing M. Guizot’s discourse. It has 
since been printed in the eloquent language of 
the speaker; but it is sufficient to give you the 
gist of what was said, viz: the complaint 
against the infringement of religious liberty. 
The protest is well worthy of attention, coming 
from such a man as M. Guizot, so remarkable 
for his moderation whenever he has occasion 
to speak of the Church of Rome. The pro- 
ceedings which have necessitated the com- 
plaint, prove how wholly pe op and un- 
changeable that church is as to all its former 

rinciples and practices. No sooner does it 

gin to feel itself strong again, and above all, 
to hope.for the aid of the secular arm, than, on 
the instant, it begins anew to develope the 
same tendencies as of old. Not content with 
developing with absolute freedom its own 
spiritual strength, it immediately commences 
a course of ag ion and intolerance against 
others; and displays, as usual, its disposition 
to be limited by no bounds in that course, save 
those set it by its own re of persecution 
and the connivance of the State. The mani- 
festation anew of such designs by the Church 
of Rome, even in a country so enlightened as 
France, and in the 19th century, may well 
warn us how utterly ineradicable are her pre- 
tensions to universal domination over the con- 
sciences of men, and should put all countries, 
in either hemisphere, where the blessings of 
religious liberty exist, on their guard how 
they can either believe any professions of 
Rome to the contrary, when she has the pre- 
ponderance, or how they ever leave her un- 
checked in a position to work out that prepon- 
derance for herself.” 


A Novet Surr.—A trial for an injunc- 
tion against De Witt & Davenport has been 
going on before the New York Courts, to 
restrain them from publishing a work pur- 
porting to be written by Miss Bunkley, the 
escaped nun. Her manuscript was taken 
by a speculator, and worked up into a novel, 
and in this form is to be sent forth as reve- 
lations of Nunnery life. Miss Bunkley is 
unwilling that a plain, simple narrative, de- 
signed to state merely the facts in the case, 
should be distorted and rendered pointless 
and useless; and hence her suit for an in- 
junction. 


AFFINITIES.—Two clergymen of the Epis- 
copal Church, in the State of New York, 
have gone over to the Church of Rome in 
the course of one month, viz: the Rev. 
Messrs. Wheaton and Whitcher. The transi- 
tion from High-churchism to Romanism is 
by no means a difficult feat. 


Joun Foster.—We are accustomed to 
speak of John Foster as the distinguished 
Baptist minister, who scarcely was second 
to Robert Hall; and yet we find, in the 
Autobiography of William Jay, the follow- 
ing curious statement : 

“TI presume (but I am not certain) that in 
the several places where he officiated as the 
astor himself, he administered the Lord’s 

upper; butasto the other ordinance( Baptism) 
he never dispensed it or administra- 
tion; and in several attempts Mr. Hughes, his 
most familiar friend, assured me he never 
could get him. to express himself on the sub- 
ject; but had a fall persuasion that with the 
riends (Quakers) he did not believe in the 
of water baptism 
he t essayist would have found it 
difficult to get along comfortably with such 
men as Dr. Cone, who really is dissatisfied 
with the received version of the Bible be- 
cause it does not come out plainly in favour 
of immersion. 


An Farenv.—The old Stuyvesant 
pear tree, &t the corner of Thirteenth street 
and Third Avenue, New York, is now in full 
bloom. For two hundred years it has blos- 
somed and borne fruit, and shed its leaves 
in autumn, and flung out its strong and 
brave arms to the winter's storm. What 
mighty changes it has witnessed since first 
planted at the farm of the old Dutch Gover- 
nor, at a distance from the city which the 
wildest speculator never dreamed would be 
reached by the growing metropolis! But 
the advancing tide of population has long 
since swept over it, and it only stands now 
as a mark to show where once the shore was. 
The quaint and quiet residences on which it 
once looked have disappeared. The children 
that sported beneath its shade have grown 
up and died, and their children, and chil- 
dren’s children have followed them. The 
Indian has passed away; the forest has 
fallen; the tocsin of war has sounded, and 
peace waved her olive branch over the land. 
A few feeble and dependent colonies have 
become a mighty republic. Yet the old tree 
still blossoms and flourishes, while around 
it are the long avenues and splendid man- 
sions of a vast city, reaching far beyond it, 
and stretching out interminably on every 


hand. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from A. P. C., New York, ten dollars for a 
Sunday-school library, for the Rev. Mr. 
Haskell’s church, Washington city. 


Winkine Miractes.—All the late Po- 
pish miracles are of the winking species. 
The very last, so far as we have learned, 
is a winking image in a chapel at Rome. 
These ovlish feats are very significant of the 
Church which prefers darkness to light. 


Grelesiastical Rerord. 


The Rev. J. B. Adams was, on the 12th ult. 
installed pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
New Berlin, Pennsylvania, and on the 13th 
ult., was installed pastor of the church of Har- 
tleton, which, together with Mifflinburgh, make 
one pastorate. 

The Presbytery of Albany, on the Ist inst., 
dissolved the pastoral relation existing between 
the Rev. Nathaniel B. Klink and the church 
of Ballston Spa, New York. 

The Rev. J. Halsted Carroll (son of the late 
Rey. D. L. Carroll, D. D.), will be ordained and 
installed on the 30th inst., in the Presbyterian 
church at Jamesburgh, New Jersey. 

The Rev. W. W. Eells has removed from 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. His post office 
address is now Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. R. Frame has removed from Wap- 
pinger’s Falls, New York. His post office ad- 
dress is now Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

The congregation of Bethel being unwilling 
to part with their pastor, Rev. J. P. Carter, he 
has declined the call to the church of Great 
Conowago, Pennsylvania. 


For the Presbyterian, 
The Presbytery of Baltimore and 
the New Synod, 


ANOTHER WORD OF EXPLANATION. 

Messrs. Editors—It is somewhat surpris- 

ing that the. Rev. Thomas E. Peck, who 
was present at the meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Baltimore in Annapolis, and who, 
no doubt, possesses a copy of the Minutes of 
the last General Assembly, should have 
fallen into such mistakes in his “ Word of 
Explanation,” in the Presbyterian of the 
12th inst. As the facts in the case are re- 
garded as sufficiently important to call for a 
‘‘ word of explanation,” it may not be amiss 
to correct its extraordinary misapprehen- 
sions. 
_ 1. The “word of explanation” asserts 
that Mr. Backus “stated that he intended 
to introduce, before the Presbytery adjourn- 
ed, an overture or resolutions in opposition 
to the new Synod, to be laid before the 
General Assembly; and etated at the same 
time, that they had a majority on their 
side of the question. When the Commis- 
sioners were elected, however, it became 
evident that the majority would be on the 
other side; and, of course, the anti-Synod 
members were very willing to allow the 
aforesaid overture to slumber in the pocket 
of their leader.” No doubt this is Mr. 
Peck’s impression of what took place, but 
that it is entirely erroneous, from beginning 
to end, all who were present will be ready 
to testify. And the mistake is the more 
remarkable, because on a similar misappre- 
hension being expressed on the floor of 
Presbytery by one of Mr. Peck’s friends, it 
was premptly corrected, and satisfactorily 
explained. The statement of Mr. Backus 
was simply that % majority of Presbytery 
desired a dissolution or modification of the 
new Synod, and if a sufficient number of 
such were present, an overture to that effect 
would be introduced ; if not, they would go 
before the General Assembly with a me- 
morial. It being ascertained that some of 
those who had signed the memorial, were 
not able to get to Presbytery, and that 
others were compelled to leave before there 
was an opportunity to present the overture, 
he declined introducing it for the reasons 
frankly given at the first. 

2. “Dr. Smith’s word” may be safely 
‘taken,’ that there are eleven out of the 
fourteen ministers in the city of Baltimore 
opposed to the new Synod, and that not be- 
cause of any assurance “that the Presbytery 
of Carlisle would petition the General As- 
sembly against its continuance,” (although 
it will be made to appear in due time that a 
large portion, probably a majority, of that 


Presbytery are of this mind,) but on the. 


ground that its erection was inexpedient, 
and its continuance is undesirable. How- 
ever “easy” it may be to get the friends of 
the writer of the “Word of Explanation” 
to sign papers that do not express their real 
sentiments, (“‘ we know nothing about that, 
and take his word for it’’) it will be difficult 
for him to show that those signing the me- 
morial have so doue, and therefore we take 
the liberty to question the wisdom and 
propriety of such easy insinuations. The 
further insinuation ‘of a party that trusts 
in private canvassing to secure its ends,’’ is 
somewhat unexpected after its refutation 
in Presbytery, especially as coming from 
one “of a party” that carried the election 
for Commissioners in the last General As- 
sembly. We do not know that it would be 
worth while to allude to that “canvassing” 
and its unfortunate results, except to assure 
our friends that we have no donbt of their 
tender sympathy, when they say that “it 
seems that accidents will happen even in the 
best drilled parties.” 

3. If the Minutes of the last General As- 
sembly are correct, then the names of the 
four oldest pastors are on the memorial. 
And if Mr. Cross is not the pastor of Park- 
ton, as thereindicated, he has been a pastor 
in the Baltimore Presbytery more years 
than the writer of the “‘ Word of Explana- 
tion” has been in the ministry; and has 
been virtually such for twice that time, 
labouring in the same church as domestic 
missionary ever since he left his first pastor- 
al charge. Very much the same may be 
said of Mr. Carter, who has been in the 
Presbytery of Baltimore some sixteen or 
eighteen years, with the exception of about 
two years (instead of “the large part of the 
last nine years,’’) when he resided out of 
our bounds. And of the eleven out of four- 
teen ministers in the city of Baltimore, who 
are opposed to the new Synod, “according 
to Dr. Smith,” about which the writer of 
the “ Word of Explanation” “knows no- 
thing,” except that ‘‘only five are pastors,” 
it may be said that they have all been pas- 
tors, with one or two exceptions, probably 
longer than the-writer himself, and eight of 
them are now performing the duties of pas- 
tors in Baltimore, although two or three may 
not have been regularly installed. B. 


GOING TO THE ASSEMBLY. 


[sprronrat CORMREPON DENCE. | 


A rainy day— Pleasant compan y— Beauti- 
ful Hotel— Mountain 
scenery— The Iron City—New and hand- 
some Church~ Allegheny Cemetery— Glass 
and tron Manu — Steamboat 
troubles—A graceless Captain— Courtesy | 


on a Railroad. 


Rainy days seem to be my lot whenever I 
undertake to traverse the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The clouds, which had been steadily 
emptying themselves during ‘the early part 
of last Tuesday, still hung portentously 
overhead, as we shook hands with friends in 
the dark depot of Market street, and threaded 
our way over the Schuylkill, and out of the 
city of Brotherly Love. For some distance, 
between clouds and steam, we were as much 
befogged as ever was any German philosopher, 
and could see nothing save black hats, bon- 
nets, and backs, ranged two and two in our 
car, and a coterie of pleasant faces imme- 
diately around us, making up our own party 
for the General Assembly at Nashville. 
Since this highest court of our Church has 
become migratory, it has grown to be quite 
a common thing for wives and maidens to 
accompany commissioners and cfficers of the 
body, for the pleasure of the excursion, with 
the very laudable object of seeing distant 
portions of our country. As we had prom- 
ised ourselves, notwithstanding the liberal 
invitations extended from the generous- 
hearted people of Nashville, that we would 
not trespass upon their hospitalities, and as 
we had engaged, beforehand, rooms at a ho- 
tel, we felt free to illumine and enliven our 
party with several of the fairer portion of 
creation—or, as some one has termed them, 
‘“‘ ornamental members of the Assembly.” 

The watery curtains which enclosed us, 
were uplifted as the day wore on, and how 
exquisite the bright fresh fields, spread over 
the beautifully undulating landscape, ap- 
peared in our eyes, can only be realized by 
those who, after a long city winter, are privi- 
leged to take their first look at spring in the 
country. If there be any where a fairer ru- 
ral district than a portion of that we coursed 
through at the heels of our iron-horse, I have 
not seen it. Evidences of a fruitful land 
stood out in the substantial farm-houses, and 
capacious barns, as well as in the soil already 
covered with embryo harvests. Night closed 
in upon us long before we had reached 
Altoona, a new village which has sprung up 
as the offspring of the railroad, whose fine 
hotel had tempted us to arrange for tarrying 
there until morning, that we might avoid 
night travel, and also have an opportunity 
to pass the mountain scenery by daylight. 
Eleven o’clock at last brought us to our 
resting-place; and the spacious, and even 
elegant hotel, equalling in completeness, 
and in every item of comfort, our best city 
establishments, stood with open portals ready 
to receive us. We found it, in all respects, 
what had been represented, and what I have 
just stated. I make special mention of this, 
as some who read these lines may be glad 
to know where they can find such excellent 
accommodations, within reach of mountain 
air, during the dog-days. 

Some of the engineering among the moun- 
tains we passed next morning, is in advance 
of any thing I had before seen on a railroad. 
In order to surmount the elevations, and re- 
tain the right grade, there were some turns 
which brought you almost parallel with the 
portion of the track you had just left, so 
that you seemed to be running side by side 
with another road, either below or above 
you. We found this great thoroughfare in 
all respects well conducted, and before reach- 
ing Pittsburgh, our ladies announced that 
they were already compensated by the beau- 
tiful and wild scenery, for whatever might 
be the weariness of our Western‘trip. The 
mountain portion of the route strikingly 
resembles in wildness and loneliness, as well 
as in the general formation of the region, that 
part of Virginia passed through in the neigh- 
bourhood of the White Sufphur Springs. 

I do not. know whether more smoke is 
made at Pittsburgh than formerly, but it 
struck me I had never seen quite so heavy a 
volume of blackness over the city, nor quite 
so brown an atmosphere, nor felt the par- 
ticles of smut pattering quite so distinctly 
on my face during any former visit. With 
all its dinginess, however, the air of solid 
industry and far-reaching enterprise every 
where apparent, cannot but excite respect. 

As we had an afternoon at command at 
Pittsburgh, we improved it, partly by a visit 
to the new church just dedicated by the 
Rev. Mr. Paxton’s (formerly the venerable 
Dr. Herron’s) congregation. It is a noble 
Gothic edifice, of pearl-coloured stone, with 
two massive towers, containing on the ground 
floor alone one hundred and fifty pews—the 
sale of seveuty-five of which, as I was happy 
to learn, had produced $50,000, and cleared 
the church of debt. A portion of the ground 
on which it stands was originally given by 
William Penn; and the first house of wor- 
ship built by the congregation, was the first 
church edifice of any denomination ever 
erected west of the Allegheny mountains. 
The first sermon ever preached west of the 
Alleghenies was delivered on the bank of 
the river, just below this. Between this 
point and where the Pacific laves our now 
western frontier, how many churches have 
been built, and how many sermons have been 
preached in the comparatively brief period 
which has since elapsed! Facts of this sort 
convey a vivid idea of what « progress” 

means on this Vontinent. 

The Directors of the Theological Seminary 
were in session on our arrival. The term at 
this excellent Institution was just closing, 
and the public exercises with which they 
are terminated were held in the Rev. Dr. 
Swift’s church that evening, and were highly 
creditable. The Professors anticipate a large 
accession to the number of students the next 
term. The new Seminary buildings are 
rapidly advancing towards completion, the 
old debt is paid off, and in all respects God’s 
favour seems to be specially enjoyed. 

No one who visits this manufacturing 
city, should fail to look into some of the 
large glass and iron establishments. The 
former particularly will be found very inter- 
esting, and, judging from our own experi- 
ence, visitors will meet with a most polite 
reception, and be shown every thing that is 
to be seen, even without a letter of introduc- 
tion. The process of blowing bottles, gob- 
lets, &c. was minutely explained, and as 
souvenirs of their Visit, some of our party 
had goblets made out-and-out, and their 
own names, or the names of friends to 
whom they were to be given, beautifully 
engraved upon them while they stood 
by. The process of making window glass, 
by blowing large cylinders, cutting them 
lengthwise with a red-hot iron, and then 
opening the cylinder; and ironing it out, 
with a block on the end of a long pole, 
whilst placed on a revolving iron bed, was 
very curious and interesting. The fiery 
eyes and mouths, and smoking nostrils of 
the surroundings of Pittsburgh, after night- 
fall, form a most notable spectacle. | 

From this smoky city we emerged the 
following morning, bound down the Ohio, 
on the beautiful steamer Philadelphia. All 
went on most delightfully, with finé accom-' 
modations, charming company, and a beau- 
tiful day, until in the afternoon, in a most 
unhappy moment, as it turned out, we 


stopped at a farm-house landing, to take in 
a hundred barrels of apples. In endeavour- 


ing to get out from the boat-landing the 
wheel struck a rock, and broke the iron 
socket in which the shaft revolves, com- 
letely disabling us. In the course of some 
~_ we floated with the current down to 
Bteubenville, where we lay all night. As 
this loss of time had thrown us so late in 
the week that we could not now make Louis- 
ville by the Sabbath, if we continued on the 
boat, which had been repairing, we deter- 
mined to leave her early in the mornin 
and take the Steubenville railroad to Cin- 
cinnati. The captain, finding that some 
twenty or thirty of his passengers were about 
to escape, and that he would thus only re- 
ceive the fare to Steubenville, instead of to 
Cincinnati, immediately had the steam got 
up, and whilst we were endeavouring to get 
ourselves and the baggage off, deliberately 
ordered the boat to start, and had the 
taken up, whilst some of the ladies were 
about to step on it. We ordered it to be 
put down, and the last two ladies ran quickly 
ashore, when he again ordered it to be taken 
up, although I was striving to get the last 
of our baggage off, which I had to do with 
my own hands, and then had to jump, at no 
little risk, from the boat, after she had 
moved off from the wharf. It is due to the 
travelling public that this outrage should be 
known. The name of the boat is the «“ Phi- 
ladelphia,” and that of the captain “Grace.” 
We agreed that </ess’”’ ought to be appended 
to his name. The treatment we received on 
the Steubenville railroad afterwards was 
strikingly the reverse of this. Judge Hub- 
bard, the President, was himself along, and 
showed us every attention; and the conduc- 
tor was a model for his craft. This road is 
new, but will soon be a great favourite, as 
part of a through-line from Pittsburgh to 


St. Louis, possessing many advantages. 
L. 


BY MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH, FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America met, according to appointment, in 
the First Presbyterian Church in the city of 
Nashville; Tennessee, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 
on Thursday the 17th inst. and was opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. Henry A. Board- 
man, D.D. the Moderator of the last Assem- 
bly, on the nature and office of the ministry, 
We give the following abstract of the ser- 
mon. 

1 Timothy iii. 1.—This is a true saying: if a man desire 
the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work. 

There are two leading theories, Dr. Board- 
man observed, one on the nature, and two on 
the constitution of the ministry. 

As to the former, the doctrine of our own 
Church, and of the Protestant churches er- 
ally, is, that the ministry was instituted to feed 
and govern the Church ; that their chief func- 
tions are to preach the gospel and administer 
the sacraments; that their power is wholl 
moral or spiritual, and that only ministerial 
and declarative. 

According to the other view, which is held 
by the Romish and Oriental hierarchies, and 
by a portion of the Church of England, and a 

y in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this —- the ministry is a priesthood. 

It was the leading design of the discourse 
to controvert this theory, and to show that the 
Christian ministry is not a priesthood. 

In support of this yeegennee the following 
arguments were urged: 

. The theory ofan official human priesthood 
in the Christian Church, is at variance with 
the whole structure of the New Testament, 
and is especially disproved by the absence of 
all sacerdotal terms and titles, as applied to 
the ministers of the gospel. 

2. This dogma is, in a high degree, deroga- 
tory to the one perfect and unchangeable priest- 
hood of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. It contravenes the emphatic teachingéé 
the Scriptures, that every sinner is authori 
to come directly to Christ for pardon, without 
the intervention of any earthly mediator. 

4. It is subversive of all true views of the 
nature and design of the Church; and, 

5. It is fraught with ruin to the souls of 
men. 

In res to the constitution of the ministry, 
it was briefly shown that by the “ office rh 
bishop,” the Scriptures uniformly intend the 
bishop or pastor of a single congregation, and 
that no other bishop is known to the sacred 
writings. 

That this office is ‘‘a good work,” was illus- 
trated in a single particular, to wit: its vital 
connection with the well-being of our race, 
temporal and spiritual. 

The discourse was concluded with three 
practical observations— 

_ 1. The danger of innovating upon Christ’s 
The ruling eldership, and the 

. e ruling eldership, and the laity in 
eral, have a vial in the 
integrity and purity of the ministry. 

3. The subject has its lessons both of in- 
struction and of encouragement for our Church. 


After sermon the Moderator took the chair 
and opened the session of the Assembly with 
prayer. 

The Standing Committee on Commissions, 
reported that there were present 200 per- 
sons who had been duly appointed as Com- 
missioners to this General Assembly; and 
they were accordingly enrolled. 

The Rev. Nathan L. Rice, D.D. was elect- 
ed Moderator, and the Rev. Benjamin T. 
Phillips, Temporary Clerk. 

In our next paper we will continue the 
publication of the report of the proceedings. 
Our arrangements will enable us to give the 
latest and most authentic accounts of the 
proceedings of the General Assembly each 


week. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DR. FOOTE’S NEW WORK. 


Messrs. Editors—Many of your readers 
will be pleased to learn that the second vol- 
ume of “Sketches of Virginia, by Wm. H. 
Foote, D. D.,” is nearly ready for the press. 

In this book-making age, while the press 
is scattering over the land its unwholesome 
fruit, and feasting a vitiated public taste 
with its works of fiction, the Christian may 
derive encouragement from the contempla- 
tion, that although a majority of the publi- 
cations of the present day are like the apples 
of Sodom, many of them are sound and 
wholesome fruit, on which the intellect and 
affections may feast, even to their fullest 
development. While the romance writers 
—many of whom assume the garb. of re- 
ligion—constitute the larger + of au- 
, thors, every lover of truth looks with pride 

and satisfaction on that host of writers, 
whose pens are busily employed in prepar- 
ing historical, scientific, and practical works. 

To the latter class does the author of 
these sketches belong ; and well has he done 
his part. Few works possess more intrinsic 
value than this series. Important histori- 
eal events have been rescued from tradition- 
ary imperfection, and formed into a work, in- 
teresting in its detail, and accurate in its 
chronology. Characters are delineated with 
skill and faithfulness. The sketch of Dr. 
| Hill will be read with mingled emotions of 
}admiration and sympathy. No one is bet- 
ter qualified than the author of this work, 
to present life-like sketches of Baxter and 
Spence. Intimately acquainted with them, 
and possessing the gift of sketch-writing to 
a high degree, he has presented the eharac- 
ter of those worthy divines in such a light, 
as to be easily recognized by all who were 
acquainted with them. 

The resting places of the pioneers of 
byterianism in the Valley of Virginia, and 
the graves of their descendants, occupy a 

lace in this volume that will make it deeply 
interesting to many readers. The pathetic 
tenderness with which these localities are 
sketched, will find a response in almost 
every heart. The events, antecedent to the 
division, and the division of 1837-38, are 
given without the least approximation to 
controversy. The Acts of Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and the champions of the parties in 
that great contest, are permitted to 9 
for themselves; Beman and’ Plamer, Hill 
and Baxter, must stand or fall, as the prin- 


ciples and measures which they advocated 
are true or false, wise or unwise. Should 
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fae! 
Preebyterian. 


to say.8,) ot respect) the 8 

same of delicney pre- 

-vailed with brother Peck; that have hitherto 

silent upon this theme of discord, I 
hould have been saved the necessity of cor- 

récting’s slight error into which he 


asserts, ‘‘ Mr. Carter’s 
present | re relation is a very recent 


one; and during a large part of the last nine 
Years ta the: boundiswl ‘the 
ty of Carlisle.” 


I have been for sixtcen years and a half | 


member of the Presbytery of Baltimore, 
‘by which body I was licensed in 1837; and 
in 1838 was ordained and installed pastor. 
From that time to the present, I have not 
eeased to preach Jesus Christ. For about 
‘half my ministerial life I have been » pas- 
-tor in two.charges. During the other por- 
‘tion, with the exception of as short time 
as the Genera of the Maryland 
-Bible Society, I have laboured as a mission- 

at my own charges, 


» for the most ant 
“In régions which few other men have been 
-either able or willing tooccupy. I have 
'mtever been a member of any but the Balti- 


-moré’Presbytery, and have always resided 
_ within. its bot excepting a period of less 
than two years, when I was Principal of 


the Hagerstown Academy, which position I 
age to accept the call to my present 
pastoral charge. That short temporary resi- 
dence within the bounds of the 
“b , Mr. Peck considers “‘a large part o 
‘tha lat nine years!” This is about a fair 
‘sample of the correctness of the statements 
“and Sogetnente advanced by those who are 
specially interested in the perpetuation of 
new Synod. 


The and spirit of that highly res- 
-pectable minority of the of Bal- 
timore, is betrayed in Mr. Peck’s inconsid- 
‘erate observation, to the effect that “Dr. 


_ Backus’s high character asa gentlenian gives 


to the anti-Synod movement all the real 
consequence that belongs to it.’”’ The re- 
mark wasevidently made in ill temper and 
“without reflection, and is, doubtless, as un- 


‘acceptable to Dr. Backus as unworthy | 


its author, and the cause it was intended to 
defend. Ihave no doubt he would willingly 
‘eorrect it if he could. 

. Lowe it to myself,as the mover of the 
“paper in the Baltimore Presbytery, which 
‘was made the basis of the General Assem- 


- bly’s action in the erection of the new Synod, 


to explain why I am now opposed to this 
organization. Iwas, and am still of the 
opinion’ that the old Synod of 2) Ry 
was too large, and ought to be divided. But 
I desired and expected such a division as 
should secure to the new body not merely 
the orthodoxy, but also the conservative policy, 
dignity, and effective moral influence, that 
have ever distinguished the old Synod of 
Philadelphia. From developments subse- 
uent to the organization of the Synod of 
Baltimore, I fear my expectations of that 
body will not soon be realized; while indi- 
cations of an opposite character, afford pain- 
ful evidence, that for the peace of our Zion, 
and for the reputation of Old-school Pres- 
_byterianism, the sooner we are restored to 
our old relations, or associated in a better 
collocation than the present, the better for 
all the interests involved. I therefore most 
heartily unite in the petition to the ap- 
proaching General Assembly to dissolve, or 
materially modify the Synod of Baltimore. 
J oHN P. CARTER. 


From our London Correspondent. 


The Visit of the Emperor and Empress of the 
French—Their reception in England—Meet- 
ing of the English Presbyterian Synod—Pro- 
testant Conference and anti-Maynooth Move- 
ment—Turkish Mission Aid Society—Arch- 
deacon Denison and the Church Courts. 

| Lonpon, April 27, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—London has already re- 

. lapsed into its normal condition, from which 
the presence of the French Emperor and Em- 
press for a whole week had shaken it. The 

remembrance of all the enthusiasm that has 
now subsided affords a pleasing assurance that 
our alliance is national rather than dynastic. 

“There certainly exists between the neighbour- 

.ing Empires at this moment a very warm sen- 
‘timent of mutual respect, esteem, and sym- 
‘pathy. All classes in London contributed to 
swell the triumph of the occasion, and every 
journal that reflects the public feeling gave 
gratifying expression to their general satisfac- 
tion, The beauty of the Empress made a deep 
-impression on many who beheld her, and the 
fact of her British origin was not forgotten 
when the loud acclaim hailed her as the part- 
ner of the Imperial Throne of France. The pro- 
cession from the South-Eastern Railway to the 

Great Western, where they entered the train 

for Windsor, and the still more gorgeous page- 
ant that attended their visit to the city, gave an 
opportunity to millions of beholding the per- 
eons of our Imperial guests, and adding their 
tribute of vocal welcome to grace their visit. 

But probably by far the most gratifying occa- 

gion to those who had the privilege of availing 
themeelves of it, was that afforded at the Crys- 
tal Palace, where, on a balcony fixed in the 
front of that wonderful structure, and fitted up 

‘with excellent taste, the two monarchs, with 

‘their consorts and attendants, displayed them- 

selves to the admiring gaze of assembled thou- 

.eands of the English people. The admission 

was by special invitation, or by the possession 

of a season ticket costing two guineas last 

‘May, or in some cases by the purchase of a new 

ticket, at the rate of one guinea, so that only 
the wealthier classes were represented. Rude 
orowding was thus avoided, and though the 
‘numbers were immense, perfect order prevailed. 
‘Not 'a word was publicly uttered, but the peal- 
ing harmony of all sorts of instruments of 
smasic—as they played the national airs alter- 
nately of France and England—the bright 
gunshine orerhead; the glorious landscape that 
‘gtretched far away towards the shores of 

France; the wondrous triumphs of human 

skill, produced, in great measure, by the com- 
bined efforts of French and British workmen, 

_ and the embodiment of the great political fact 


_ presented before so many eyes in the spectacle 


had brought the. multitude together—all 
these combined, spoke more eloquently than 
any orator could have done, and called forth 
a burst of enthusiastic feeling so loud and well 
sustained, as to justify all that has been said 
of the cordislity with which the present rela- 
tions of these great countries are viewed in 
Bogland. The. Imperial visitors have now 


~-quitted our shores, gratified, doubtless, by the 
reception t 
“Have been more than conventional politeness, 
"one may believe, which called forth from Na- | 


they have met with, and it must 


poleon the Third the reply which he is said to 


_-aave made to the Directors of the South-Kast- 
: ern Railway at Dover, when they expressed a 
~frope that he was satisfied with their arrange- 
*' mente for his conveyance. “Quite,” he said, 


«except for this, that you have carried me too 


. rapidly away from England.” 


“And now that we have time to reflect, we 


~ may well be thinking what is to be the upshot 


of this alliance. Viewed politically, we may 


»apticipate from it, if continued, the happiest 


resalts. France and England representing the 
enlightenment-and civilization of Europe, if 


dlosely-and cordially -allied, seem capable of 


iving s'tolerably trustworthy pledge of the 
of the grand principles on which 
welfare of our race is usually 
supposed by liberal men to depend. But re- 
ligioes minds will pause ere they assent to 


this. <Itcwill be thought by those who look 
surface, that something is 


Louis Napoleon is a Papist by profes- 


| Palen: Of late he has been more and more allied 
' |B the priests, and has even given his sanction 


too. many of their persecuting pro 

His history hitherto has shown him to be 
| capable of any outrage on the laws of morality 
and the liberties of mankind by which his per- 
} sonal aims may be carried out. His rule in 
France is@mnost autocratic, and no one can 


‘excited: Some, indeed; seem to suspect him 
of wery deep designs, for accomplishing which 
the British alliance and the Crimean campaign 
are only intended by him as the instruments, 
and thongh utterance is not often given to 
such an idea, there are some who do not hesi- 
‘tate to insinuate that our French ally is not 
sorry to have witnessed the deterioration of oar 
high military prestige amid the disorders and 
' ent of Balaklava and our camp 
before Sebastopol. These thoughts are brought 
‘out in the following sentences lately spoken at 
a public meeting of great influence in Man- 
chester, by Canon Howell, a clergyman of 
high standing in that 
**T cannot but look wi wing suspicion, 
says he, “‘ upon the and 
ism of the Resseser of France, in his observ- 
ance of Popish ceremonies as reported on Good 
Friday. I am not going to question the sin- 
cerity of that devotion; but I say that that 
devotion must have sprung either from intense 
superstitious devotion to Romanism, ora crafty 
design: to seem subservient to it, in order to 
use it for his purposes. Take either alterna- 
tive, it makes the man an object of suspicion 
to true-hearted Protestants—for, after all, he 
may prove the champion and knight-errant of 
the Vatican; and then let Englishmen beware, 
for their Protestantism will — in dan- 
ger. God forbid that I should say a word 
against the alliance of England and France; 
but there is something dearer to Protestants 
than all alliances and political earn pow 
and that is the maintenance of Protestant rights 
and liberties. Was there ever such a mon- 
strous chain of blundering, and such a horrible 
and fearful neglect of a glorious army? Was 
there ever such a sad sacrifice of human life, 
such a prodigality of human suffering and woe 
as that dark campaign in the Crimea? Where 
was the wisdom of our statesmen; where was 
their policy? Why have they been “— up to 
such folly and want of foresight? Why i 
France so ahead of England? Why is England 
erest-fallen before the world, while France is 
elevated upon ourruin? Why is France pointed 
at as the great, wise, discreet, and prudent 
nation, and England as the unprepared, rash, 
and betrayed nation?” 
There is not yet time for the popular mind 
to become alarmed by thoughts like these, and 
all that we can expect at present is that 
thoughtful men should keep their eyes open, 
and be ready to give the first alarm of approach- 
ing danger. 
While the great world of London was thus 
occupied with the spectacles connected with 
this Imperial visit, a very different, but to some 
of your readers a not less interesting matter 
was transacting in one of the localities of our 
great metropolis. During the same week the 
annual meetings took place of the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church in England. These were 
held in Dr. Hamilton’s church, Regent’s Square, 
and were attended by one hundred and twenty- 
three ministers and ruling elders, from almost 
all parts of the country. The pageants and 
processions of the Court had very little effect 
on the punctuality of the attendance, and a 
considerable amount of work was done, and 
done, on the whole, very satisfactorily. As yet, 
thank God! in this little church we know 
nothing of party. Seldom, indeed, does de- 
bate degenerate into asperity, and the meetings 
of the brethren are distinguished by a frank 
and brotherly interchange of sentiment, inva- 
riably ending, even in cases when the greatest 
difference of opinion exists, in cordial and af- 
fectionate good will. The schemes of the Church 
were found, on the whole, in a prosperous con- 
dition. The Chinese Mission, the Mission to 
Corfu, the Congregational Schools, and the 
Home Mission, all presented a gratifying as- 
pect. The College, however, continues to be 
a somewhat difficult institution touphold. An 
opinion prevails in some quarters that the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Church is too small a body to 
support an efficient collegiate establishment, 
and that while the supply of funds is a greater 
burden than can easily be borne, the supply of 
an adequate number of students is hardly to be 
expected from among our comparatively few 
congregations. Hitherto, both money and men 
have been obtained with difficulty, and the plan 
of offering bursaries to induce promising young 
men to devote themselves to the study of the- 
ology, has only partially succeeded. The re- 
sults, however, have been encouraging. Many 
probationers have been educated by our pro- 
fessors during the ten years in which their 
classes have been open, and these have been 
found quite up to the mark as compared with 
the alumni either of Edinburgh or Belfast. 
These young men have met with their fair 


share of popular favour, and most of them are 


already called and ordained as ministers over 
congregations. The grand defect, it is thought 
by many, resides in the meagre provision made 


the ministry, whereby promising young men 
are debarred from prosecuting their studies with 
a view to the Presbyterian ministry, and are 
often tempted to prefer the Established Church. 
Whatever reason may be assigned, however, the 
fact is clear that the College is not in the thriv- 
ing style in which English Presbyterians would 
wish to see it, and the Synod had to face the 
question resolutely, What should, in the cir- 
cumstances, be done? ‘To abandon the institu- 
tion was an idea not for a moment entertained, 
and steps were taken, by recommending in- 
creased interest on the part of ministers and 
congregations, and by appointing a Board of 
Examination, for giving efficiency to the ma- 
chinery connected with the Institution. There 
is much satisfaction in knowing that the pro- 
fessors are universally esteemed as men of high 
attainment and excellent teaching talent, while 
‘the men of substance connected with the Sy- 
nod, are generally well affected towards the 
College. A persevering energy on the part of 
the Church may, we hope, beyet blessed to carry 
the institution through all its difficulties. A 
‘movement towards union with the United Pres- | 
byterians in England, was put on a safe foot- 
ing, by guarding the integrity of the Confes- 
sion of Faith and Catechism, and the Church’s 
testimony regarding Christ’s leadership over 
the Church, and over nations, in all future ne- 
gotiations on this subject. Only one case of 
appeal of any importance was brought for ad- 
judication, which ended in the dissolving of 
one of our sessions, and relieving the elders of 
their sessional duties, two ministers and two 
ruling elders of the Presbytery being appointed 
to act with the minister of the congregation as 
an interim session—a strong measure, but in 
the circumstances unanimously believed to be 
necessary. The duties of the Synod were ended 
on Monday last, and the members have re- 
turned to their several spheres of labour, re- 
freshed by the amenities and fellowship of their 
annual meeting, and about to enter with new 
vigour, doubtless, on their pastoral work. The 
next Synod is convoked at Liverpool in April 
next. Deputations, as usual, appeared from 
the Free Church of Scotland, the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, and the Missionary Church 
in Belgium. The Rev. John Weir, the excel- 
lent and able minister of the Presbyterian 
Church at Islington, occupied the chair as 
| Moderator during the sitting of the Court. 

Nor was this the only religious gathering in 
London last week. The Protestant Conference, 
announced to your readers in my last, met in 
great force in Freemason’s Hall, and took ef- 
fectual measures for maintaining the old con- 
troversy with unabated energy. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Sir Culling Eardley, and other distin- 
guished laymen, occupy prominent places in 
this contest ; and the present state of several 
public questions has given peculiar interest to 
this occasion. The Parliamentary withdrawal 
of all pecuniary aid from the Popish College of 
Maynooth, stands forward as the chief object 
of united effort, and thaé all sound-hearted Pro- 
testants hope (while both Papists and Protest- 
ants begin to believe the same thing), will now 

é sectired. An overture was made to Lord 
Palmerston, to grant the Conference a hearing 
through means of a deputation, but his lord- 
ship declined to receive them, The Conference 


in most of our congregations for the support of | 


bent its attention to the best means of secur- 
ing their object; and every effort will now be 
made, both by petitions and by influencing con- 
stituencies in the prospect of elections, to bear 
upon the minds of members of Parliament, and 
secure @ preponderance ef votes. The Protest- 
| ant Alliance, which, while I write is meeting 
in St, Martin’s Hall, will give a new impulse to 
the moyement, which we have sanguine hopes 
will be triumphant, ere this session of Par- 
liament is much further advanced. Such a 
blow as will thus be dealt to the political hopes 
of Popery, the history of Cabinets and Parlia- 
ments in England during fifty years does not 
record. 

Among the religious meetings that have al- 
ready taken place, I may mention one of much 
interest doubtless to many of your readers in 
America in support of the Turkish missions. 
The fact of our being now engaged in the hor- 
rid work of war on the shores of the Euzine 
seems to give the young churches there a special 
claim on our sympathy, and an earnest desire 
has been awakened to assist the American 
missionaries already on the spot, and to secure 
the emancipation of the inhabitants from the 
shameful religious thraldom under which their 
Turkish masters have laid them. Lord Shaftes- 
bury occupied the chair, and was ably and 
warmly supported by some leading members 
of the religiousaristocracy. A Turkish Mission 
Aid Society was formed on the spot, whose 
labours may be expected to be enthusiastically 
exerted on behalf of the enslaved and down- 
trodden Christian cause in the dommions of 
the Crescent. 

I must not conclude without informing your 
readers that Archdeacon Denison may very 
likely yet have to answer for his Popish here- 
sies before a court which will vindicate the 
truth. Though screened by his Bishop, (Bath 
and Wells) the Protestant Defence Association 
seems resolved to avail itself of every legitimate 
means of keeping the question before the public, 
and are at this moment. securing funds for 
carrying the prosecution into a higher court. 
We shall probably soon see in how far the ec- 
clesiastical law can be worked in the hands of 
resolute men, 80 as to secure the Establishment 
against the insidious injuries so often inflicted 
by men ¢alling themselves her friends and eat- 
ing her bread. D. G. 


FORKIGN [TEMS 


DEDICATION OF A CouURCH AT AINTAB. 
—A letter of Mr. Nutting announces the 
dedication of the new church at Aintab. 
This is an event of very great interest, as 
no edifice had been previously erected for 
Christian worship, on a new site, in all the 
Ottoman empire since the ascendency of the 
Turks. Christians have been allowed to 
repair their churches, and also rebuild on 
the same site, but beyond this they could 
never go. Nowa Protestant house of wor- 
ship stands on ground used for other pur- 
poses heretofore, in a city where Protestant- 
ism was unknown even by name seven years 
ago! The number of persons present on 
the first Sabbath in January—though the 
windows were not all completed, and though 
there was no floor but the cold, damp, un- 
even ground, partially covered with loose 
boards and old mats—was 900. The dedi- 
cation service was attended by 1350. On 
the following Sabbath more than 1100 are 
supposed schone been in “the great congre- 
gation.” On this last occasion, moreover, 
twelve persons were admitted to Christian 
fellowship, making the present number of 
communicants 142. 


Greece.—A letter from Mr. King, dated 
March 31, contains an item of intelligence 
which will be received with pleasure. It 
is as follows:— Three interesting young 
men now attend my Greek service, (two of 
them having been regular hearers for a year 
or two) and take part in my Greek prayer- 
meeting. I have some reason to hope that 
they have received the truth in the love of 
it. They have expressed to me their entire 
approbation of my Exposition of an Apos- 
tolical Church. Two of them are students 
in the University, one in law, and the 
other in philology. The third is an Italian 
refugee, a lawyer and poct, and has a priest 
for a brother in Italy. He speaks the 
Greek remarkably well, and understands 
Latin and French. One of the others is ac- 
quainted with six or seven languages. They 
are all, 1 believe, beginning to think of 
becoming preachers of the gospel.” 


Deatu.—The distinguished geologist, Sir 
Henry Thomas de la Beche, died on the 
13th of April. He was born in 1796, the 
son of the late Thomas de la Beche, Esq., 
of Halse-hall, Clarendon, Jamaica, a colo- 
nel in the army. At the period of his la- 
mented decease he was Director-General of 
tlre Geological Survey of the United King- 
dom, and of the Museum of Practical Geolo- 
, as well asa member of the Health of 
owns Commission. As a writer on Geolo- 
gy, Sir Henry stood deservedly high. 


Tue Lonpon Press.—lIt appears, by re- 
cent official returns, that the circulation of 
the conservative papers of London is upon 
the decrease, while the demand for liberal 
papers is immense. The Illustrated News 
circulates one hundred and forty thousand a 
week. The London Journal, a popular 
penny paper, somewhat resembling the 
Penny Magazine, is reported to have a cir- 
culation of five hundred thousand a year. 
The Family Herald, a similar periodical, 
has a circulation of two hundred and forty 
forty thousand. 


French Soipimes.— The pay of the 
French soldier is one cent perday. Out of 
that munificent endowment he must provide 
himself with thread, needles, X&c., to keep 
his uniform in repair. Then he must re- 
place all things lost or spoiled while in his 
possession, from the army stores. He is 
furnished with one pair of pantaloons, and 
one pair of shoes per year, and one coat 
every two years. On leaving service at the 
end of the seven years, the gun, sabre, and 


coat are taken from him, and whatever is 


left he is entitled to. 


MEASUREMENT OF EARTHQUAKES.—The 
former director of the Observatory at Prague, 
Dr. Kreil, has invented an ingenious instru- 
ment to measure the force, duration, and 
direction of earthquakes. It consists of a 
pendulum so contrived, that whilst it can 
move in any direction, it cannot return. A 

rpendicular cylinder is attached, which, 
by means of clock-work, turns on a vertical 
axis in twenty-four hours. A pole with a 
thin elastic arm is fixed near the pendulum ; 
this arm points towards the cylinder, and 
presses on it gently a pencil, by which 
means an unbroken line is formed on the 
surface of the cylinders as long as the pen- 
dulum is at rest; but if it is put in motion 
by an earthquake, the pencil makes broken 
marks, which show the strength, direction, 


and period of the earthquake. 


DIsoOVERY OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH As- 
TEROID.—A letter dated April 27th, has 
been received in Boston by the Asia, from 
London, which announces that, on the 19th, 

et another, or the thirty-fifth asteroid, was 
discovered by Dr. Luther, at Bilk, in Prussia, 
or but thirteen days after the thirty-fourth 
was first seen at Paris by M. Chacornac. 


AFrRIcAN ExpLoraTion.—Reliable news 
of Dr. Barth has at length been received, 
giving the welcome assurance that the ru- 
mour of his death turns out to be a mere 
fabrication, which had been too readily cred- 
ited by those who interpreted and transmit- 
ted it. The circumstance that during four 
months after the rumour had first been cir- 
culated in Europe no confirmation of its 
being founded on fact should have been re- 
ceived, was in itself almost sufficient evidence 
that it could not be true. For the commu- 
nications by means of caravans and pilgrims 
are so extensive in Northern Africa, and 
the name and journeys of Dr. Barth so well 
known throughout that region, that the 
news of his death would havespread during 
such a period from one end of the continent 
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| at various points of the coast. But we have. 


more positive proof in a letter received in 
England from Dr. Barth himself, dated as 
recently as the middle of November last, 
after his death had been surmised to have 
taken place some five months previously. In 
this letter, written at Kano, Dr. bh 
states he intended to proceed on his way 
homeward, pia Kuka and? Murzuk, and 
hoped to be in Tripoli in about four months 
from that date. 


GENERAL 


Lona PastoratTes.—A correspondent of 
the New York Independent states that the 
Rev. David Williams, pastor of a Congre- 
gational Church in Wales, has lately en- 
tered into the sixty-second year of his pas- 
torate, and his health and vigour promise 
additional years of effective service. His 

redecessor, Rev. Isaac Price, was pastor for 

fty years, preceded by the Rev. Thomas 
Magans, whose ministry numbered fifty 
years. Three pastors in one hundred and 
sixty-two years! 


WINDFALL IN THE Ricut PLace.—We 
are glad to hear that Father Cummings, 
who has been so long the able editor of the 
Christian Mirror in this city, has become 
the possessor, as heir or legatee, of some 
relative, of from $50,000 to $100,000. It 
could not have fallen into better hands.— 
Portland Argus. 


A New Mersop.—The American Board 
lately received a legacy of $700, which, 
with $700 to the Home Missionary Society, 
was the result of a wood lot devised by an 
aged gentleman in Massachusetts, who had 
for years before devoted the proceeds from 
that lot yearly, half to the Foreign Mission 
cause, and half to the Home Mission cause. 


PrREACHING.—When Dr. Rush was a 
young man, he was invited to dine in com- 
any with Robert Morris, Esq., a man cele- 
vod for the part he took in the American 
Revolution. It so happened that the com- 
pany had waited some time for Mr. Morris, 
who, on his appearance, _— ized for de- 
taining them, by saying that he had been 
engaged in reading a sermon of a clergyman 
who had just gone to England to receive 
orders. ‘ Well, Mr. Morris,” said the Doc- 
tor, “‘ how did you like the sermon? I have 
heard it highly extolled.” “‘ Why, Doctor,” 
said he, “ i did not like it at all. It’s too 
smooth and tame for me.” ‘ Mr. Morris,” 
replied the Doctor, “what sort of a sermon 
do you like?” “TI like, sir,” replied Mr. 
Morris, “that kind of preaching which 
drives a man into the corner of his pew, 
and makes him think the devil is after 
him.” 


A Frower.—The Baltimore 
(Maryland) Sun speaks in glowing terms 
of a specimen of the “ Westeria Chinensis,” 
a Chinese plant, in the garden of Professor 
Monkur of that city, which covers an area 
of about 250 square feet, and has upon it 
about 7000 flowers of a blue colour, not un- 
like the lilac in appearance. 


For Lirserta.—The barque Cora, Burn- 
ham, left Norfolk on Sunday last for Liberia. 
She took out three missionaries of the Pro- 
testant a Church, several other cabin 
passengers and emigrants, amounting in the 
whole to one hundred and six. Forty of 
the emigrants were from Kentucky, twenty- 
five from Virginia, and some from Maryland. 


University oF VERMONT.—Fourteen or 
fifteen students, most of them members of 
the Senior and Junior classes, have recently 
experienced religion. 


SAILED FoR Evrope.—The Collins mail 
steamer Atlantic, Captain West, left New 
York on the 16th inst. for Liverpool, with 
2395 passengers, and $1,894,406 in specie. 
Among the passengers are ex-President 
Fillmore and five members of Congress, viz: 
Messrs. Washburne of Illinois, Grow of 
Pennsylvania, and Pringle, Flagler, and 
Morgan of New York. This will be Mr. 
Fillmore’s first visit to Europe, and should 
he arrive there before the departure of Mr. 
Van Buren, there will be in the old world 
the only ex-Presidents who have visited 
England after their term of service had ex- 
pired. Mr. Van Buren has been very cor- 
dially received throughout his European 
tour, and Mr. Fillmore will doubtless meet 
with an equally respectful and gratifying 
reception, to which he is entitled by his 
eminence as a statesman, and by his esti- 
mable personal character and agreeable man- 
ners. He will be recognized abroad as a 
worthy representative of our country. 


NraAGARA.— An unsuccessful attempt 
was made by the engineer, Mr. Roebling, 
architect of the Railroad Suspension Bridge 
below Niagara Falls, to measure the depth 
of the water under the platform of the car- 
riage way. The bridge is about 225 feet 
above the stream. A plummet, weighing 
42 pounds, was cast, suspended to a wire, 
but it broke off. The engineer thinks that, 
with other trials, he will succeed. 


A Hint.—The Buffalo Commercial re- 
fers to the complaint throughout the coun- 


visions, particularly of meat, and recom- 
mends as a remedy, with respect to the lat- 
ter article, that a systematic course of 
economy in its use practised by the 
richer classes. 


LetTrer.— An autograph 
letter of George Washington was recently 
sold at auction, in London, for fifty pounds 
sterling. 


RoMANISM IN THE UNITED States.— 
The strength of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States has long been a matter 
of dispute. One of our exchanges publishes 
the following statistics, compiled, it says, 
from the highest authorities, as showing the 
number of churches, priests, and communi- 
cants of that faith in the Union, at the 
periods stated : 

Churches. Priests. Communicants. 


In 1846, 675 709 1,071,800 
“ 1847, 812 884 1,173,700 
«* 1848, 907 917 1,190,700 
1849-50, 1,073 1,081 1,233,350 
“1854, 1,824 1,704 1,834,500 


The steady and rapid increase, shown by 
these aggregates, is worthy of remark. Since 
the year 1846, there appears to be an in- 
erease of 1169. churches, 995 priests, and 
762,700 communicants. Of course, the 
great bulk of this increase is by the influx 
of foreign immigration, the additions to the 
Church having been mainly within the last 
five years, when the tide of-foreign immi- 
gration has swollen to an enormous volume. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL Union.— 
The public services on the occasion of the 
Thirty-first Anniversary of the American 
Sunday-school Union, were held on Tuesday 
evening, the 15th inst., in the Musical Fund 
Hall, Philadelphia. Governor Pollock of 
Pennsylvania, one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Society, presided, and delivered an in- 
teresting address, which was listened to with 
marked attention, though the Hall was 
densely packed, and the atmosphere dis- 
tressingly warm. He dwelt on the univer- 
sality of the Sunday-school cause, the great 
benefits which have flowed from Suuday- 
schools, and the vast amount of work yet to 
be done, as, even in Philadelphia alone, forty 
thousand children do not attend Sabbath- 
school. He _— of the influence of the 
Sabbath-school upon the minds of chil- 
dren, and agreed that were all children thus 
taken care of, society would be much im- 
proved. He had looked through a glass at 
the sky, and beheld a vast crowd of nebula, 
and they were beautiful to the sight. But 
the 40,000 children of this city were little 
stars of more interest to him. The stars 
would be reduced to dust, but the souls of 
the children would be immortal. On be- 
half of these little immortals, therefore, he 
would earnestly plead. He appealed to the 
friends of the Sunday-school Union to re- 
main firm and earnest in the t work 
they had undertaken, and, with the blessing 
of God, a noble triumph would be theirs. 


to the other, and been received by Europeans 4 


The annual report shows an aggregate of 


try, in relation to the high prices of pro- | 


BYTERIAN. 


$248,604.75 in receipts, and a total indebt- 
edness of $92,224.89. The amount of stock 
of paper and books is $134,703. The num- 
ber of Sunday-school missionaries employed 
during the year was 324, whose operations 
covered 24 different States and territories. 
They have established 2440 new schools, 
sens 16,623 teachers and 97,954 scho- 
ars. 


IMPORTANT, IF TRUE.—Dr. Tinsley of 
Cubs, claims to have discovered that vaccine 
virus, after passing through the system of 
@ negro, is valueless for the white race. 


Sale of Public Works.— 
Governor Pollock announces, that “ by autho- 
rity of an act of the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, approved May 8, 1855, there will he 
exposed to public sale, at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, in the city of Philadelphia, on Tues- 
day the 24th day of July, 1855, at half-past 
seven o’clock, P.M., the whole main line of 
— works between Philadelphia and Pitts- 

urgh, consisting of the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Railroad, the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad, including the new road to avoid the 
inclined planes, the Eastern division of the 
Pennsylvania Canal from Columbia to the 
Junction, the Juniata division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, from the Junction to the Eastern 
terminus of the Allegheny Por Railroad, 
and the Western division of the Pennsylvania 
Canal from the Western terminus of the Alle- 
gheny Portage Railroad to Pittsburgh, and 
including also the bridge over the Susque- 
hanna at Duncan’s Island, together with all 
the surplus water-power of said canals, and all 
the reservoirs, machinery, locomotives, cars, 
trucks, stationary engines, work-shops, water- 
stations, toll-houses, offices, stock, and mate- 
rials whatsoever and wheresoever thereunto 
belonging.” 

It appears that the original cost of construct- 

g the ublic works of Pennsylvania was 
$32,924,267. During the twenty-three years 
that they have been in operation the working 
expenditures have amounted to $19,489,857, 
and the interest on loans to $45,232,052, mak- 
ing the whole amount of cost to November, 
1853, $87,646,176. The revenue to the same 
period was $25,342,020, showing a balance 
against the improvements of $62,304,156. So 
that the State has been paying 5 and 6 per 
cent. per annum on its loans made to build the 
works, while the works have yielded the State 
less than one per cent. The Legislature has 
passed a bill to sell the main line of these 
works, fixing the minimum price thereof at” 
seven and a half million of dollars, and if pur- 
chased by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, at eight and a half millions, and repeal- 
ing the tonnage tax. 


A Stream Fire Eworne.—Mr. Abel Shawk 
arrived at Pittsburgh a few days since, having 
in charge a steam fire-engine, as built by him- 
self. It runs on four wheels of five feet dia- 
meter each, and it is suspended on semic-ellip- 
tic springs. It can be turned about in a dis- 
tance equal to twice its length. The engine 
performed in Cleveland recently, and the Plain 
Dealer says it was a gay and exhilarating 
scene. Within fifteen minutes from the first 
note of preparation, the monster was discharg- 
ing immense volumes of water from its pipes 
over the flagstaff of the Weddell hotel, and 
upon the adjacent buildings and streets. The 
machine works with promptness, and with a 
uniformly sustained power, unequalled, of 
course, by any worked by human hand. 


Unvusvat Mortatity.—There appears to be 
an unusual mortality and sickness among no- 
table persons. Hon. Walter T. Colquitt of 
Georgia, died at Macon, Georgia, on Monday. 
Ex-Governor Seabury Ford of Ohio, died at his 
residence, at Burton, on Tuesday. James S. 
Van Dyke, ex-Mayor of Detroit, and Attorney 
of the Michigan Central Railroad, died on 
Tuesday. We noticed yesterday the death of 
Mr., Johnson P. Lee, the well-known real estate 
auctioneer of New York city. Mr. Lee was 
the son-in-law of the Rev. Dr. Spring. Gen- 
eral Anthony Lamb, (of the city of New York) 
President of the State Society of the Cincin- 
nati, died on the 13th inst. We regret to learn 
from Albany that Hon. John C. Spencer, one 
of the most eminent lawyers and politicians of 
New York, is sinking rapidly under a disease 
induced by severe and incessant mental and 
physical labour. Roswell L. Colt, an eminent 
citizen of Paterson, New Jersey, experienced a 
paralytic shock on Tuesday, from the effects 
of which fatal consequences are apprehended. 
Mr. Colt has been known and honoured in our 
commercial cities for fifty years. 


From Sart Laxe.—A despatch from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, dated May 9, says :—*“ Let- 
ters from Fort Leavenworth announce the ar- 
rival there of the Salt Lake mail. The Sioux 
Indians had driven off the mules from the mail 
station and from Devil’s Gate; also, all the 
animals belonging to the traders. The people 
on the Sweet Water settlements had left for 
safety. All was quiet on this side of Fort 
Leavenworth, but the Indians were making 
threats. The mail party of fifteen persons 
were not molested, and report falling in with 
the April and May outward mails in good con- 
dition.” 

Tae Great Day.—The Millerites, or Second 
Advent believers, in New England, are said to 
have fixed upon this day, Saturday, the 19th 
inst., _ the day when all things shall come to 
an end. 


Pirate Guass—A new American manufac- 
ture, that of plate glass, has been commenced 
in Williamsburgh, New York, where plates of 
—_ ten feet wide and twenty feet long, will 

emade. A plate ten feet square can be made 
so strong that it will hold a ton weight, and so 
clear that we could read the fine print of a 
newspaper through a piece four inches thick. 
It is a singular fact that the best English plate 

lass is made from American sand. With New 

ersey, possessing the proper raw material in 
so remarkable a degree, it is singular that this 
article has been so long imported. 


AND N1iaGara.—The route to 
Niagara by Reading, Sunbury, Williamsport, 
Elmira, &c., is likely to be appreciated by the 
public. On Monday, 7th inst., the first day of 
its operation, seventy passengers went through, 
and reached Niagara at 10 o’clock in the even- 
ing. A journey of sixteen hours only, through 
ee and the most beautiful part of 
New York, will induce many persons to visit 
the greatest natural curiosity in the world. 


Tue Cuorera.—A letter from the western 
part of Missouri, dated the evening of the 3d, 
states that cholera had appeared in a malig- 
nant form, thirteen deaths having occurred in 
24 hours. It is répresented to be as bad or 
worse in Kansas city. Daily accounts con- 
tinue to record the ong by cholera among 
the emigrants on the Upper Mississippi, on 
boats which are generally crowded with pas- 
sengers beyond their capacity. An unusual 
fatality attends the disease. 

Lovis Napo.eon, ENGLAND, AND THE UNITED 
States.—The character and policy of Louis 
Napoleon give rise to many curious specula- 
tions. The New York Mirror appears to think 
that that bold adventurer will ere long throw 
aside the mask, and pass as a conqueror 
through the city of London, where he was re- 
cently a royal guest, and once an unnoticed 
and despised refugee. It is also intimated 
that the United States is a thorn in the side of" 
the Allies, but that our country is too power-. 
ful to be coerced into their views, and to be ca- 
joled by their treacherous diplomacy. 


Treaty wita Inp1ans.—The Washington 
Union publishes the text of the treaty recently 
made between the United States and the Wy- 
andott Indians, whereby the latter are ‘deemed 
and declared to be, citizens of the United 
States, to all intents and purposes, and enti- 
tled to all the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of such citizens, subject to the laws of the 
United States, and of the Territory of Kansas, 
in the same manner as other citizens of said 
territory; and the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and of said territory, shall be extend- 
ed over the Wyandott country in the same 
manner as over other parts of said territory.” 
The treaty was ratified on the first of March 
last, but it provides for a brief delay in carry- 
ing it into effect. 

From Catirory1a.—By the arrival, at New 
York, of the steamships Illinois and North- 
ern Light, we have advices from California 
to the 24th ult. The Illinois brings about 
700 engers, and $1,115,000 of the gold 
saved from the wreck of the steamship Golden 

which vessel struck on a sunken rock 

the southwest end of the Island of Kica- 
ron, and commenced leaking so badly that 
she was run ashore. After a detention of 
two days, the ngers, mails, and trea- 
sure were taken off by the steamship John 
L. Stephens, and conveyed to Panama, whither 
she had been sent for the purpose. Although 
the Golden Age is styled a wreck, there is a 
eng pela that she will be got off. 
The Northern Light brought $300,000 in 
gold, and 360 passengers. In California, 
business was yv dull, and many failures 
had occurred. The money market continu- 
ed tight, though confidence was partially 
restored. Seventeen vessels from Atlantic 


ports had arrived at San Francisco within 
six days. The mint had not resumed opera- 


tions. The miners were doing well, but ow- 
ing to the scarcity of coin very little dust 
reached the market. Rain had fallen steadily 
in the valleys for a week, and in the moun- 
tains snow had fallen to a great depth. From 
the Kern river diggings the news is still con- 
tradi - In the local elections throughout 
California, the Know Nothings have triumphed 
every where, except at San Jose, where they 
were beaten by a fusion of all fragments of the 
opposition. The unsatisfactory state of com- 
mercial and other avocations, was driving large 
numbers of clerks and mechanics to the mines. 
A secret society, opposed to the Know No- 
things, haa been organized all through Cali- 
fornia. It is called Freedom’s Phalanx. The 
Legislature has fixed April 30th for its ad- 
journment, A stringent law against 

ling has been enacted, the effect of which, 
it is thought, will be to shut up all the gaming 
houses. The United States Land Commission 
has cenfirmed the Weber claim of eleven 

uare leagues of land, upon which the city 
of Stockton is located. It is said that the 
planting of wheat, and other cereal grains in 
the agricultural districts of the State will be 
much larger than any previous year, and 
this too with California flour at $6 per barrel. 
Two hundred and sixty-four ejectment suits 
have been commenced in San Francisco, in 
view of the statute of limitations expiring. 
Another effort to elect a United States Senator 
is being made, and it is even contended that 
Gwin is elected on the plurality vote given 
him, by virtue of a clause in the State Consti- 
tution making a plurality vote elective. Walk- 
er’s Nicaragua expedition was to have left San 
Francisco with about 100 men, on board the 
brig Vesta, about the time the steamer sailed. 
A large number of suicides are recorded in 
the papers. Two rich copper mines have been 
discovered in Costa. 


From Orgcon.—The dates from Portland, 
Oregon, are to the 7th of April. They men- 
tion that the Know Nothings have triumphed 
in the municipal election. On the 2d of April, 
the contractors for the Pacific telegraph com- 
menced setting the posts in the city of Port- 
land. Up to the 7th, the whole line had been 
completed in the city; the posts are painted, 
and will be an ornament to the place. 

Crops Ittinois.—A letter dated Law- 
renceville, Lawrence county, May 2d, from a 
reliable house toa commercial house in this 
city says:—*“‘The prospects of the crops here 
were never better, for a heavy yield of wheat. 
A very large corn crop is also being cultivated. 
Should no accidents occur, causing a failure, 
Illinois will feed her thousands this year.” 


Tue Camet Satp.—The New York Journal 
of Commerce says that the storeship Supply, 
which is soon to sail for the Mediterranean, 
after a cargo of camels, has been taken from 
the dry-dock, and will probably leave New 
York on or about the inst. The Journal 
of Commerce says :—‘‘ As prepared for the re- 
ception of these ships of the desert, she pre- 
sents asingularappearance. The planking of 
the main deck has been removed, and a trunk, 
or kind of low house, has been constructed 
longitudinally along the deck, to afford light 
and ventilation, and space for the ‘ bumps’ of 
the animals. Instead of cutting away the 
beams, the latter serve to divide the s into 
stalls. Each animal is thus afforded a small 
window, and every necessary comfort for his 
passage to the New World.” 


A Fact Remewsertnc.—Thecompara- 
tive danger of standing on the platforms of 
railroad cars is shown by the report of the 
State Engineer and Surveyor of New York, by 
which it appears that over twelve million 
passengers were carried over sixteen of their 
main railroads during the last year. Out of 
this immense number but twelve were killed, 
and of these twelve eleven were standing on 
the platform. Travellers should remember 
this fact, and keep their seats in the cars. 


Tue at Westport Kansas.— 
A letter received by the editor of the St. Louis 
Republican, from a friend at Westport, an- 
nounces that on the evening of the 3d inst. the 
cholera, that fell destroyer, appeared in its 
most malignant form, causing thirteen deaths 
in twenty-four hours! Its attacks were, in 
almost every case, sudden, and completing its 
dread mission in two or three short hours. 
Among the victims were the wife and daughter 
of Dr. J. C. Boggs, who were much beloved 
by all who knew them. The writer further 
states that Kansas City had suffered still more 
severely. The alarmed inhabitants were leay- 
ing both places as rapidly as possible. 


Immense Quantity or Grain.—The Chicago 
Democrat says Messrs. Gibbs & Griffin have at 
present over 400,000 bushels of wheat and 
corn in their immense warehouse on North 
Water street. This is the largest quantity of 

rain ever gathered together in one warehouse 
in this city. It would fill forty vessels, allow- 
ing 10, bushels to each vessel. 

Accrpent.—On Thursday, 10th 
inst., a cow, which had been in the habit of 
walking round a horse stable, at Bowling 
Green, Sanaa and licking through a crevice 
to get at the meal in the trough, had her tongue 
bitten off by one of the horses. 


Arkansas Gotp.—The new gold mines on 
the Arkansas river are located near the foot of 
the Mfr mountains, on a stream called 
the Red Fork of the Arkansas river, about 150 
miles south of the road leading from the Mis- 
souri frontier to Santa Fe. 


Deata BY Ligutninc.—On Monday, 30th 
ult., during a storm, the lightning entered the 
dwelling of Mr. Jeremiah Kelly, near Clinton, 
Illinois, and killed his wife and son, severely 
stunning the other inmates of the house. 


Reacisterep Lerrers.—The Post Office De- 
pera has passed a series of instructions 
or the = of postmasters in receiving 
valuable letters for transmission by mail. The 
plan is to go into operation on the lst of July, 
on and after which letters can be registered 
and receipted for upon a fee of five cents being 
paid. Extraordinary care is to be taken to 
insure their safe delivery. 

[The instructions require all letters alleged 
to be valuable to be registered at the office of 
mailing on payment of a registration fee of 
five cents, and entered in a receipt book kept 
for the purpose, and kept separate from the 
regular accounts of mails received and sent. 
The receipt book is to be kept by the post- 
master, Or @ person specially deckanated bey 
him for that service, and all registered letters 
to be receipted for on delivery at the office of 
their destination. | 


Sueer.—There are nearly five millions of 
sheep in the State of Ohio. 

Taxtne Property or Roman Carnotic Bisa- 
ops.—The Albany Board of Supervisors has 
passed a resolution that “the assessors be in- 
structed to assess the property of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Albany, and 
all priests and ministers of other denomina- 
tions,” according to the statutes of the State. 


FROM BUROPE. 
The last arrival brings London papers to the 
28th ult. 
Thetelegraphic ication between Lon- 


don and the Crimea is now complete, and a 
message has been received thereby. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The war in the Crimea has added an import- 
ant item to the British Post Office Department. 
A postmaster, with a large corps of assistants, 
has been posted there, and during eight months 
282,000 letters have been forwarded from Eng- 
land to the seat of war through France, and 
325,000 letters have reached England from the 
seat of war by the same route. 

The British National Debt.—In the course 
of a recent debate in the British Parliament, 
Sir G. C. Lewis gave some interesting infor- 


‘mation in relation to the National Debt of 


Great Britain. In 1702, it amounted to only 
£10,000,000, and in 1816, the aggregate was 
£816,000,000. On the 5th of January, 1855, 
it was reduced to £751,000,000; but an ad- 
dition has just been made of £16,000,000, the 
ball must still rollon. The debt is enormous, 
and the wonder is, how a sufficient sum has 
been raised so regularly to liquidate the inter- 
est. The taxes upon the various branches of 
industry, as well as upon the various luxuries 
of life, are, of course, very heavy. This year 
the deficiency would be £6,196,808, or over 
$30,000,000. This deficiency would be made 
up by additional taxation—indirect, it is true, 
and on such articles as coffee, tea, Scotch and 
Irish spirits, and bankers’ checks. War isa 
costly indulgence, and while human life is of- 
fered up in a variety of forms, by sickness, by 
privation, by famine and the sword, the taxa- 
tion imposed upon the survivors is also ex- 
hausting and oppressive. 
FRANCE. 


The Emperor Napoleon is about to set out 
for the Crimea. His camp equi is said to 
have already gone there. It is said that Gen- 
eral Pellissier will supersede Canrobert. 


SPAIN. 


A law has just been enacted by the Spanish | 


Cortes, ordering all the lands and dwellings 
belonging to the clergy, to religious fraterni- 
ties, and to pious and sacred works, to be sold 
and turned into money; breaking up all ac- 
cumulations of eccl ical property, and 


stripping the Church of its immense posses. | 


 RUBBSIA 
Advices from St. Petersburg mention that, 
for some weeks no British subject has 
been allowed to leave the country. The re 
fusal to grant passports was coupled with an 
intimation that cases havin transpired of 
English mechanics having held meetings and 
refased to work, any repetition of such conduct 
would cause them to be sent into the interior, 


The cholera ap to be on the increase at 
St. Petersburg. The cases for several weeks 
have ave one hundred and fifty a day, 


but from the Journal de St. Petersbourg of 
17th, it appears that on the 13th ult. there were 
as many as two hundred and twenty cases re- 
corded 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

The cholera has broken out among the French 
troops at Cobaatere and was raging — 
An officer of the British army in the Cri- 
mea writes home that the half has not been 
told of the suffering of the soldiers during the 
t winter. Of 54,000 men sent from Eng- 

d not half survived till the middle of March. 
And the mortality is not incredible in view of 
the facts of the case. For weeks together the 
men subsisted upon raw. or half-cooked salt 
pork and hard bread, and often an insufficiency 
of these; while the only article which never 
failed was rum, which the shivering and hun- 
gry wretches drank in sheer desperation, in 
quantities that ought to have killed men in the 
best condition. Every thing done for the 
comfort of the soldiers was invariably too late. 


Anotuer Eartaquake at Brovussa.—Brous- 
sa, April 11.—Yesterday evening, about eight 
o’elock., two or three violent shocks of an 
earthquake were felt here, and caused universal 
terror among the inhabitants. E one 
called to mind the fearful scenes, which had 
occurred hardly a month since, and was struck 
with the apprebension of the coming calamity, 
unhappily only too fully realized. In five min- 
utes from that time every public monument and 
building in Broussa was a heap of ruins. 
Complete details of the catastrophe are still 
wanting, but it may be said in brief that the 
city is destroyed, fire having devoured what 
relics the earthquake had left. Among other 
noble monuments that have perished is the 
mosque of Oulon- Dam, the pride 

f the city. Two minarets of this edifice were 
overthrown in the former earthquake, and the 
cupola cracked. It is now wrecked from top 
to bottom, leaving nothing but a pile of crum- 
bled stones, amidst which the celebrated furbes 
of the first Sultan are buried, All the other 
mosques have experienced a like fate. No 
stone-built house in Broussa has resisted the 
terrible shocks. Enormous masses of earth 
and rock were detached from the flanks of the 
mountain above the — streets of the place, 
and rolled down upon theJews’ quarter, whose 
destruction they completed. As to the wooden 
houses, which escaped with less damage from 
the earthquake, they have been destroyed al- 
most totally by a conflagration. The flames 
broke forth at many points simultaneously, 
about nine o’clock, and are still raging. The 
scene is awful. The Bazaar, and the whole 
quarter of the city around it, presents nothing 
but heaps of smouldering ashes. The Euro- 
pean quarter has suffered least. The houses of 
the Franks are built in the plain, and have in 
many instances withstood the shock. But 
what misery is around us on every side! If the 
Government does not afford assistance prompt- 
ly and energetically, hundreds of families who 
are left destitute of food, shelter, or clothing, } 
must perish miserably. 

Noon.—The conflagration still rages; the 
night has been fearful. Shocks of earthquake 
have not ceased to be felt, and are still recur- 
ring. More than one hundred and fifty have 
been counted, of greater or less violence. The 
population scem paralyzed with terror, and 
are plunged into a state of indescribable stu- 
por. The number of victims it is impossible to 
reckon. Who, indeed, can give an account of 
them? News has arrived that the village of 
Tikindji, situated about a league from Broussa, 
has been totally destroyed. Several hainlets 
and farm-houses iu the vicinity are also report- 
ed to have been wrecked by the convulsion. 


LIBERIA, 


The presidential election in Liberia was to 
have taken place on the Ist inst. President 
Roberts had declined a re-election. Edward 
J. Roye and Stephen A. Benson were the op- 
posing candidates. Roye, some ten years ago, 
was a barber at Terre Haute, Indiana, and on 
emigrating to Liberia, became a successful 
merchant at Monrovia. He has been a mem- 
ber and speaker of the Ltouse of Representa- 
tives of that Republic; was a candidate two 

ears ago for the presidency against President 

berts, and is now editing and publishing a 
paper in that country. He is said to bea pure 
African. Benson emigrated to Liberia when 
achild. He is the principal merchant at Bas- 
sa Cove; has filled the office of judge of one of 
the highest courts of Liberia, and is now Vice- 
President of the Republic. He is represented 
as a man of talent, and of great popularity. 

Liberia has thus far only the narrow strip 
of land forty miles in breadth along the sea 
coast of Africa for its civilized settlements. 
Settlers from the United States have lingered 
about the ocean as though afraid to venture 
oe from it. The effect of this is visible in 
the fevers which prevail among all the newly 
arrived emigrants, some of whom sink under 
them. The republic has now permanent 
session of the coast, and it has been thought 
advisable for sanatory purposes to commence 
settlements further in the interior, and to this 
end our Colonization Societies have taken the 
requisite steps, so that a few years hence we 
shall find the frontiers of the republic fast 
extending into that vast domain which is so 
prolific of animal life. It is probable that we 
shall not have a full demonstration of what 
the civilized negro is capable of, until he reaches 
that favoured region. If he has done so well 
upon the coast, what may we not expect from 
him when placed in a field where prodigious 
natural resources and teeming native popula- 
tion seem to place at his hand all the elements 
requisite to call into existence a civilized Afri- 
can empire? 


MARRIED 


On the morning of the 17th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Rogers, Mr. Epwarp A. Lestey of Philadel- 
o to Miss Matitpa, daughter of the late Dr. 

ennEepy of Chambersburgh, Pennsy!vania. 

At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on the 10th inst., by 
the Rev. D. Malin, Mr. Atexanper P. Lyon to 
Miss Ex1za T. Denniston. 

On the 8th inst., by tho Rev. William J. McCord, 
Mr. James H. Meacuant to Miss Saran Ann Row- 
Ley, all of Jefferson, Schoharie county, New York. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Dr. Watson, Sey- 
mourn D. Batt, Esq., of Minersville, Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late Tuomas Pottocx of Milton. ° 

On Thursday the 1%h inst., by the Rev. A. H. 
Lackey, Mr. Evtsan P. Rososson of Baltimore 
county, to Miss Anwa Resecca De Varies, daugh- 
ter of John B. De Vries, Esq., of Carroll county, 
Maryland. 

By the Rev. R. Steel, D. D., on the 10th inst., 
Cuarces D. Rosains, Esq., to Miss Satire J. 
Biaxe, both of Philadelphia. Also, Mr. 
Kaewson of Abington, to Miss Macore B. Cray- 
ton of Cheltenham, Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At Albany, on the 8th inet., by the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague, Mr. T. S. Porter of Rockland, Illinois, to 

iss Mary Louisa, daughter of Lurner Tucker, 


Esq. 

At Col Alto, near Lexington, Virginia, on the 
8th inst., by the Rev. William 8. White, D. D., Rev. 
Joun B. Ross, pastor of Roanoke church, Charlotte, 
Virginia, to Miss Many Brecxinaipoer, daughter 
of the late Governor James McDoweE t. 

in Bethany, New York, on the 3d inst., by the 
Rev. George W. Lane, Mr. Cuauncey Rooeas to 
Miss Acura, daughter of Dea. Seta M. Pecx. 

At Williamstown, New Jersey, on the 3d inet., 
by the Rev. Charles E. Ford, Mr. Moone Tween to 
Miss AmanpbaA, daughter of Mr. C.ement Lever- 
tno, all of that place. ° 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. B. G. McPhail, Saze- 
ve. H. Janmon, to Mies M. Ricwaap- 
son, all of Snow Hill, Maryland. Also,on the 24th 
ult., Mr. Geonoe Bromacy to Miss Jane Dayper, 
both of Worcester county, Maryland. 

On Tuesday evening, Ist inst., by the Rev. T. J. 
Shepherd, Mr. Henry L. Bosszat to Miss 
eldest daughter of Joun R. Scott, £sq., all of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Ono Thursday the 10th inst., by the Rev. J. L. 
Vallandingham, Mr. Joum C. Moraisom to Miss 
Maaretta Denny, all of New Castie county, Dela- 
ware. 

Simpson, Mr. Wittram Osporn of Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvavia, to Mrs, Ann E, Fisner of Perry county, 
Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at Oak Isle, near Alexandria, Louisiana, on 
the 12th alt., after a short illness, Mr. JOHN SEISS, 
formerly of Philadelphia. 

Died, on the 8th inst., at Mechanicstown, Ohio, 
of inflammation of the lungs, Mr. JOHN BRUGH, 
formerly of Milford, Hunterdon county, New Jer- 
sey, in the 76th year of his age. 

As the lovely Sabbath of the 6th inst., was draw- 
ing to a clese, and as all nature in its spring-time 
beauty seemed to sympathize in the sacred quiet, 
an aged Christian passed from earth to heaven, 
calmly and peacefully. ~ 4 

‘* So fades a summer cloud away, ~ . 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eve mp | 
So dies a wave upon the shore.”’ 
Such was the death of Mr. GEGRGE MURRAY of 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in the ninety-fourth year'of 
his age. Throughout life he was a worthy and es- 
timable citizen, and at the time of his death was ac- 


| fairs, and superin 
‘| ters. Satisfactory references will be given. A note 


of the For than halfa century he was 
a st mem ber-of the Presbjterian Cherch, into 
which his children were received, and of which his 
youngest aon is a minister. So familier was he with 
sacred Scriptures, that it was the testimony of 
the minister who officiated at hiv feneral, and who 
had oftem seen him, “ when he could no 
} read, bie own mind was a Bible to him,” he spoke 
its language, and delighted in converss- 
| ties. After survivi e friends and companions of 
hia early life, he is himself now numbered with the 
dead. Hie venerable form shall be seen no more; 
}and bie far-reaching and well-stored memory, te- 
nacious to the last, can be'no longer consulted. He 
died es he lived, in the faith and hope of the gospel 
——8 practical evidence and recommendation of the 
sustaining power and comforting iaflvence of “ the 
grace of God.”"—Communicated. 

Died, of disease of the lungs, in Ashland county, 
Ohio, om the 2d inst., Miss NANCY E., daughter of 
the late JOHN LIVINGSTON, Esq. In early life 
she united with the Presbyterian church of Mr. 
Hope, and continued to adorn her profession while 
the lived. She bore her last illness, which was 
short and painfel, with Christian pati and forti- 
tude, and bas the pleasing evidence behind, 
that for her to die was Her removal is felt to 
be am unusually sore affliction, by her aged mother 
and the restof her frieads.—Communicaied. 

Died, at Fort Wayne, Indiana, on Monday after- 
noon, 7th inst., ALICE REBECCA, oun : daugh- 
ter of Rev. J. and ELIZA RICE EBWA DS, aged 
13 monthe and 7 days. 

“ Lcavnot tell what form is bers, what look she weareth now, 
ie geen Sow bright a glory crowns ber shining seraph 


w. 
Are numbered with the secret things which God will not 


Died, in Beloit, Wisconsin, on the 24th alt., 
SELBY, youngest son of the Rev. R. G. and Mra, 
8. E. THOMPSON, aged 12 years. For months 
previous he was the subject of strong religious im- 
pressions, which resulted, it is believed, in his con- 
version to Christ. His convictions of sin were dee 
and pungent, and he prayed earnestly and fegvenllly 
that he might be washed in the Redeemer’s precious 
bloed, and be found on the right hand of the Judge 
in the great day. When told that his end was pro- 
bably near, he expressed his entire submission to the 
will of God. Death seemed to have no terrors to 
him. He lefbehind the most satisfactory evidence 
that he wae a child of grace, and has exchanged 
world of suffering and trial for ene of biessedness 
pad poate ** Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.” —Communicated. 


Died, in Towanda, Pennsylvania, on the 15th ult., 
of pulmonary consumption, Mr. JOHN FOX, in the 
77th year of his age. In the death of Mr. Fox, his 
surviving family are called to mourn the loss of one 
who, in all the relations of life, was most faithful and 
exemplary. The Presbyterian Church in Towanda 
has suffered, in his death, such a loss as soldom 
fails to the lot of any charch to euffer. Mr. Fox 
was chosen a ruling elder at the organization of 
this church, near thirty years ago; and it was ow- 
ing to the blessing of bod upon his labours, in 
no small degree, that he lived to see that church 
struggling through difficulties ang discouragements, 
and atill increasing, until it sent out a colony of 
near fifty members‘to form another church. Io the 
mean time, he had taken an active part in the erec- 
tion of a new church edifice, and a parsonage; and 
lived to see the second edifice completed, into 
which his own lifeless body was the firet to be car- 
ried! A silent, but not the less eloquent admoni- 
tion to all, to remember the words he had spoken 
to them while living, and to work while the day 
lasts. He was an active and devoted member of 
the church; a conscientious, efficient, and enlight- 
ened office-bearer. As a member of our church 
courts, from the Session up to the General Assem- 
bly, he was always considerate, courteous, and yet 
frank and decided. While he felt a pecaliar desire 
for the prosperity of the particular congregation in 
behalf of which he had spent so much of his life, 
and offered so many prayers, he felt a lively interest 
in all the enterprises in which our Assembly is en- 
gaged, ani in the prosperity of Christ’s kingdom in 
general. His sufferings were great and protracted, 
but his end was peace. ‘ Help, Lord, for the god- 
ly man ceaseth; the faithful fail from the congrega- 
tion —Communicated. 

Fell asleep in Jesus, at New Berlin, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 7th ult., Miss HARRIETT GEDDES, 
in the twentieth year of her age. In early child- 
hood she became a member of the family of Isaac 
Slenker, Esq., soon after the death of his lovely lit- 
tle daughters. By that family she was cherished 
with the fondest affection. Harriet possessed a very 
modest, retiring, benevolent, dove-like disposition, 
which made her not only the light of her dwelling, 
but also a favourite in the whole circle of her ac- 
quaintance. In the month of March, 1854, the 
Holy Spirit which had for some time previously been 
convincing her of sin, enabled her, ** with the heart 
to believe unto righteougness.’?> Her penitence was 
deep, and her hope clear. In April she madea 
public profession of religion. She “ walked with 
God” in secret, and was very punctual in her attend- 
ance at the prayer-meeting, the Sabbath-school, aud 
the sanctuary. The violence of her disease for- 
bade much conversation, At an early stage of it 
she declared that then, as ever since her conver- 
sion, her hope was comforting and cloudless, and 
that she had no fear of death. Shortly before her 
departure, to a friend inquiring, ‘‘ Are you still 
happy ?”? she, with difficu y uttered the word, 
**Salvation.”»> The friend added, ‘‘Do you mean 
that you depend upon Christ alone for salvation 1°” 
She nodded assent; that was herlast. The thought 
prominent in death was salvation through Christ. Sad 
was the youthful band of Sabbath-school teachers 
and scholars that sang around her open coffin the 
hymns she had loved, and sad to the large assembi 
that took the body and buried it, and then return 
to the house of God to hear words of comfort from 
that triumphant song, ‘*O, death, where is thy 
sting?’ Long will we sigh forth, ** Would the 
loved one were with us still.””, But our sorrow will 
be mingled with comfort, for we will think of her 
loveliness here, and her perfect felicity in the so- 
ciety of the redeemed, and that in the immediate 
presence of her Saviour. 
** Even for the dead we will not bind 

Our soul to grief—death cannot long divide; 

For is it not as if the rose that cherished 
Our garden wall, had bloomed the other side 1” 
J. B. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jon 
pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, 
will be open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 20th inst., at eight o’clock. 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION.—A public meeting 
of the friends of African Colonization, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, 
will be held in Concert Hall, Chestnut street, near 
Thirteenth, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening next, 
22d inst., ateight o’clock. Those favourable to the 
diffusion of civilization and Christianity in Aftica 

sre invited to attend. The Rev. Dr. urbia, and 
other eminent speakers, will address the meeting. 


.WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.— 


| The Rev. B. F. Stead of Astoria, New York, will 


reach in Westminster Church, Twenty-Second 
‘treet, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, New 
York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 20th inst., at half-past 
seven o’clock, P.M. Services in the morning at 
half-past ten o’clock. 

NEW YORK PORT SOCIETY.—The friends of 
Seamen are respectfully informed that the Rev. 
Charles J. Jones, pastor of the Mariner’s Church, 
will preach every Sabbath afternoon, at half-past 
three o’olock, in the Church, corner of Catherine 
and ison streets. Seats free. 

L. P. Husparp, Recording Secretary. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
Board of the New York City Tract Society will 
hold a regular monthly meeting at No. 39 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York, on Monday even- 
ing neéxt, the 2)st inst., at halfpast seven o’clock, 
when all the members are requested to be present. 

Isaac OncHarD, Secretary. 

SYNOD OF REFORMED ARESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The General Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, will meet in the First Re- 
formed Presbyterian. Church, Pittsburgh, oo the 
fourth Wednesday of May (23d), 1855, at half-past 
seven o’clock, P. M. To be opened with a sermoa 
by the Moderator, Rev. John W. Morrison. 

N. McLxop, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
The Northumberland Presbytery will hold an ad- 
mee meeting in the Lycoming Church at New- 

rry, Pennsylvania, on Monday, the 2ist inst., at 
eight | P.M. A fall 
as business of importance will come Delore Fres 
tery. Isaac Garer, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—A prore 
nata meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, will 
be held at ten o’clock, A. M., on the 2ist inst., at 
the House of the B of Publication, 265 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

Hear Moderator. 

ILLIAM HENRY, MOOKE—Generat 

nwisnino Unpeataxer—No. Arch street 
West of Broad, North side, Philadelphia.—Personal 
attention paid to all business entrusted to my care. 
All articles appertaining to the above business con- 
stantly on hand, and furnished at the shortest pos- 


sible notice, at prices. 
WM. HENRY MOORE. 


may 19—ly 
GITUATION WANTED.—A widow Lady, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Charch, who can teach 
French and Music, désirepa situation in a religious 
family, where she might manage the household af- 
e.education of the daugh- 


addressed 
street, i be «a 


& LINCOLN, Bosron—This day publish 
Mother ; or, Recollections of Maternal Ip- 
fluence. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
An American author of wide celebrity, who bes 
this work, writes about it in a note.as fol- 
wsa:— ‘It is one of those rare pictures, painted 
from life with the exquisite skill of one of the old 
masters, which so seldem present themselves to the 
amateur. New England life, in its rustic simplicity, 
and its religious purity, is here delineated with a 
oq not ordinary. Aj] the scenes are redolent of 
the and the olden time.” may 


M.E. H.,” left at No, 265 Chestnut 
ttended tn may 19-—311 


RIVATE BOARDING:—Several fine rooms, fur- 
“nisbed or unfurnished, to be had, with board, 
at No, 263 Chestnut atreet, above Eighth, Philadel- 
hia. The location is pleasant and central, being 
the vicinity‘of churches of different denomine- 
tens, ns. wold ne places af 


.kaowledged to have been “‘ the oldest inhabitant” 


may 


the impression which has been made my | 
actipts, Be ‘wisdé. On‘ the. 
| 
| 
predict wi_ course he will be prepared to fol- 
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when guy one of those African Oliric- |. 
-was-soon-manifest_to his fellows, and they' 


and 


from joran ‘Phecleginns 

Professse of Th 


be 
“Mt Kerrzn. By A. B. Warner 
. thor of « Dollars and Cents,” 


North Carolina, 


| preacher, a faithful and , 
sor, a. punctual and valuable presb 
| sound and i 


He’ his 'stadies, pre- 
to the 


vi 


For the 


The late Revs Cyrus Johnston, D.D. | 
Phis beloved minister of the 


has been previously announced, 
, suddenly, of ap- 
polexy, on the 25th ult.,in the fifty-eighth 


ear of his age, and thirty-vecond of his min- 


Am the death of this great and good man, 


|-thot only his devoted family, but the whole 
Community, has beet’ suddenly thrown into 


he deepest sadness. Few men were more 


. | highly appreciated. Dr. Johnston may be 


said to have been pre-eminently a sincere 
and growisg Christian,» laborious and in- 
defatigable student, an able and impressive 


pas- 
ter, & 


répared for College with the beloved 
J. Makémie Wilson, D.D,, of Rocky River, 
and graduated, with the first honours of his 
class, at Hampden Sidney alleges Vir- 

inja, in the year 1821, under President 


1 ministry, under the 
iréction of the Rev. J. Robinson, D. D., 
principally at the residence, as a teacher, 
and using the library, of the Rev. John 
Williamson, deceased ; was licensed to preach 
the gospel as a probationer in 1823, and 
rk a to the whole work of the ministry 
in 1824 by the Presbytery of Concord. He 
ministered successively in South Carolina, 
both before and after Bethel Presbytery 
‘was set off, to the churches of Beersheba, of 


| which he was pastor, Cedar Shoals, and 


Mount Pleasant, which he organized, and of 
which he was stated supply, and Bethesda, 


one'| of which also he was r. 


iture Of ‘character, acedrding to the subject 
chagen, is'‘evidente of the author's power to delineate 
ithe gag, the simple-hearted, the amusing, and the 
Sevotional, and to give to each its appropriate indj- 
widuslity. The cherecter of Rosalie, the « brother's 
keeper,” is beautiful, and not too strongly drawn to 
‘transcend sanctified hatare. 
ov Tus Rev. Icuasop 8. Srexcen, D. D, 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Charch, 
Brooktyn, Long Island, author of «A Pastor's 
< tches.” With « Sketch of his Life. By the 
“Rev. J. M. Sherwood. In two volumes. New 
York, M. W. Dodd. 12mo, pp. 473 and 
479. 
So far from these Sermons suffering the usuel dis- 
advantages of posthamous publications, they were 
‘eatefully selected from the mass of his manuscripts, 
by the author himself, a¢ most worthy to meet the 
public eye. We accordingly find them carefully 
and even elaborately finished, exhibiting the higher 
-characteristics of the author's mind, and his modes 
of thoaght. In conception, usually just ; in method, 
clear; and in expression, vigorous and masculine. 
‘The doctritial and practical are happily mingled, and 
7 pervading spirit of them sufficiently shows that 
.. Spencer .was no copyist. The «Pastor's 
Sketches,” and “Sermons,” mutually illustrate each 


‘devoted pastor, who gave himeelf wholly to his 
‘work. The high esteem in which he was held, will 
insure many readers. The preliminary sketch of 
‘the author is, for the most part, happily executed.. 
‘We have no personal acquaintance with its author, 
and hence feel more freedom in expressing our opin- 
jon of his want of sound judgment in justifying, at 
‘this late day, when the beneficial and salutary re- 
sults of the division in the Presbyterian Church 
hhave become matters of history, the only weakness 
“of the estimable author. of the Sermons, in refusing 
to take a decided part in a controversy upon which, 
as an unflinching witness for the truth, was suspend- 
ed the well-being of the Church. We regret the 
necessity of referring to this subject—a necessity 
urged upon us by the ill-judged procedure of the 
biographer. . 

(A Jovarey ranoves tat Catness Emrine. By 
 M. Hae, author of “ Recollections of a Journey 

through Tartary and Thibet.” In two volumes. 

New York, 1855, Harper § Brothers, 12mo, pp. 
421 and 422, 

_ The readers of this volume will soon discover that 
M. Huc visited Tartary and China as « Roman 
Catholic missionary, and that whenever he has oc- 
‘casion to allude to Protestant missionaries, it is in 
terms of disparagement. Guarded on this point, 
the reader will soon find his faith taxed as to the 
credibility of the traveller in other respects, particu- 
larly in those parte of the narration in which bis 
readiness in emergencies, his courage, his admirable 
tact in dealing with the Chinese, and extricating 
himself from difficulties, are complacently recorded. 
Whether, however, the traveller has coloured the 
jncidents of his journey tao highly or not, we have 
pot a doubt that the narrative is mainly reliable, and 
that is agreeably and sometimes amusingly set 
forth, there can be no question. As M. Huc was 
highly favoured ‘in this very anusual journey, we 
know not how any of our readers can hope to go 
‘through China in a pleasanter way than in his 
company. 

Histor, ron Bers; or Annals of the Nations of 

Modern Europe. By John G. Edgar, author of 

_ the « Boyhood of Great Men,” &c. New York, 

1855, Hi & Brothers. 16mo, pp. 451. 

When a history of all the nations of modern Eu- 
rope is condensed in one such volume as this, it 
‘cannot, of course, be expected to go very minutely 
into details. Nevertheless, the author, having dis- | 
tinctly in view the entertainment and instruction of 
young persons, has succeeded remarkably well. in 
presenting such a view of the main historical inci- 
dents of these different kingdoms as to make his vol- 
‘ume. superior to the ordinary compends. 


Tut Restoration or Bexizr. Complete in three 
parts. Philadelphia, 1855, Herman Hooker. 
_12mo, pp. 366. 
. “Phe three essays comprised in this volume, bear 
on the subject of a prevalent religious disbelief, 
which the author attempts to counteract by general 
reasoni on the authenticity of those records of 
Christianity on which faith is based. Although we’ 


have sometimes failed to,detect the coherency of the |_ 


author's argumentation, other portions of it 
impressed us favourably. The essays are well writ- 
ten, and are respectively entitled, Christianity in 

relation to its Ancient and Modern Antagonists; on | 
the Supernatural Etement contained in the Epistles, 

and its bearing on the Argument; and the Miracles 

of the Gospel, in their relation to the Principal 

Features of the Christian Scheme. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


‘On our ‘table we find a discourse on the Book of 
Books, by the Rev. M: W. Jacobus, D.D., delivered 
before the Pittsburgh Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which conveys an impressive appeal for the 
Bible, founded on its intrinsic excellence. 

Aleo, a Discourse. by the Rev. G. C. Vincent of 
Wilmington, Penneylvania, on Secret Societies, 
strongly objecting to their principle, and showing 

their bad effects. . 

» »Also,a Lecture by the Rev. J. Edwards of Fort 
Wayne, deliyered before the Young Men's Literary 
Association, on the Aspects of Society, in which the 
features: of the old and new worlds are brough 
under review. 

* ‘The Christian. Examiner for May has appeated. 
It is the Unitarian Quarterly Journal, published by 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. of Boston, und is sustained 
by the writers convected with the Unitarians 
of the ern States. On scientific and literary 
subjects it may be. referred to with advantage; not so, 
sdowever, on theological points. 

.! ‘Phe Presbyterian Magezine for Mey has appear- 
ed, with oon peer and a portrait of the late Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler. | 

We have ) 4 Age, No. 572, 

the Mother's Journal, African Repository, and Bi- 
‘garre for 


Prey. 


‘tive State and county, takin 


returned to his na- 
charge of the 
Classical Academy at Providence, Mecklen- 
berg, North Carolina, and in 1840 was in- 
stalled pastor of the churches of Providence 
and Sharon. Thence. he removed in 1845 


the year 1889 


.to the town of Charlotte, and became the 


principal of the flourishing female academ 
of that place. In 1846 he accepted a call, 
‘and was installed pastor of the Charlotte 
‘church, consisting at that time of two ruling 
elders and twenty-eight members. 

About this period, in the course of some 
six years, his domestic circle was visited with 
repeated and severe strokes of parental 
chastisement, when he and their fond mo- 
ther were bereft of their five older children, 
& promising son and two lovely daughters, 
about grown, and quite advanced in their 
education, together with two younger sons. 
These sore bereavements, it is confidently 
believed, were signally sanctified to his 
manifest improvement in personal piety and 
professional efficiency. 

. Having been a classical teacher nearly all 
his life, by which, indeed, he mainly pro- 
vided the means of securing his own col- 
legiate and theological training, he became 
distinguished for his classical and mathe- 
matical attainments. Few pastors were his 
eo in these branches of literature. Many 
of the prominent men in the learned profes- 
sions, in the vicinity of his schools, prose- 
cuted their early training under his direc- 
tion. 

Having thus employed his early years, 
and looking, in great measure, to his own 
resources for the support of his family, 
which had consisted of a wife and nine 
children, it is not to be wondered at, if his 
mind was somewhat secularized, and his 
ministerial labours less evangelical and ef- 
fective. These results, he himself ultimate- 
ly regretted, as serious evils consequent 
upon the inadequacy of ministerial suppoft. 
In after life he often expressed the wish 
that he had thrown himself solely upon the 
Church under God for a support, and de- 
voted himself wholly to the appropriate and 
direct work of the ministry. 

This he did with great fixedness of pur- 
we soon after becoming pastor in Char- 
otte. And during the last years of his 
life, it is confidently believed, he grew most 
rapidly and manifestly in theological attain- 
ments, practical piety, and ministerial effi- 
ciency. He soon became one of the most 
laborious and successful of pastors. In 


‘the course of about four years his pastoral 


charge, in connection with other neighbour- 
ing churches, enjoyed two very special and 
powerful outpourings of the Spirit, to the 
awakening and converting of many souls, 
together with many other less manifest, 
though delightful and effective seasons of 
The summer of 1848 can 
never forgotten by a number of the 
churches in his vicinity, including his own, 
or by the multitudes who experienced and 
witnessed the achievements of divine grace. 
Nor can the visit of the beloved Dr. Baker 
in the summer and fall of 1853, to the 
Charlotte and neighbouring churches, which 
seemed to be ripe for ae harvest, be. soon 
lost sight of. During the whole of both of 
these precious seasons, and in most of the 
churches, Dr. Johnston was a zealous, skil- 
ful, and efficient co-worker. 

As the fruits of these gracious visitations, 
and the reward of abundant and faithful 
pastoral labour, his pastorate had increased, 
at the time of his death, from two ruling 
elders and twenty-eight members, to one 
hundred and sixty-four members, seven 
Fuling elders, and a full bench of deacons, 
and from being one of our most feeble, to 
at jeast one of our strongest and most effi- 
cient churches. The Charlotte church may 
‘now, in truth, be said to be fully organ- 
ized, anda working church. Thisis a con- 
summation which the pastor long desired, 
ardently aimed at, and greatly rejoiced in. 
‘These are results too which might have been 
expected. For the pastor, encouraged by a 

perous. and liberal people, had broken 
a from all his entanglements with secu- 
Jar business, and devoted all his energies to 
the spiritual culture of his pastoral charge, 
in the more careful preparation of his ser- 
‘mons, the more frequent and thorough cate- 
chizing of the young, and more systema- 
tic and faithful pastoral visitation. He 
was now, too, a much more uniform, con- 
scientious and zealous advocate in the judi- 
catories of the Church, as well as among his 
own people, for the energetic prosecution 
of all the Christian charities, benevolent 

lans, and aggressive movements of our 

loved Zion. In the contributions of his 
own church he constantly aimed and _ insist- 
ed, with very encouraging success, to ad- 
vance upon each previous year. 

Dr. Johnston a strong and active 
mind, somewhat slow in its operations, but 
always true to its pur taking a firm 
grasp of whatever subject he had in hand, 
and pursuing its investigations with untir- 
ing patience and perseverance. He was 
an indefatigable student. His perceptions, 


| whether as a writer or a speaker, were get- 
| erally remarkably clear, and his argument 


__ Enjoy ment in reli jog, depends on obsery- | somewhat diffuse, but direct and impressive. 
ing -little-home duties—or fireside picty- manner he was earnest and energetic. 
‘An occasional effort to do some great thin He was a sound and discriminating theolo- 
may ease thé for while; but it gian of the strictest Old-school Calvinistic 
is only the spirit of carried into the 


family, ‘and ‘into every-day life, softening | 


‘the temper, and rendering the heart affec- | 
tionase, W ich can impart an habitual eleva- 
tion and serenity of mind: 


DOWN. THE GRASS. 

-convérts” to Christianity in 
(Africa were very regular and earnest in their 
«ptivate devotions: They had..no. closets to 
| 
ithe, Shicket, where they” ‘to ‘out 

their bearte God. ‘The several patlis to 
these little bethels became distinctly marked, | 


tisus’ began to decline in ‘the ways of God, 


“wr him of his daty by. 
‘saying, ‘Broder, de grass grow ow your 
cares less for 
the ‘Saviour's' cause ‘it used to do, we 


‘pected. On the 


order. Whilst his piety was deep, se 
ing 


cal, growing, and working, his preac 
was tivally doctrinal and didacti- 

a strictly conscientious Christian, a 


faithful friend, a devoted husband, a wise 


father, a humane master, a laborious pastor, 
a punctual presbyter, a sealous advocate for 
eve work, and a benevolent, liberal- 
mind citizen, he has set a practical ex- 
ample which is worthy of the imitation of 
his brethren, his people, bis family, and all 
who knew 

His death was most sudden and unex- 
ing afternoon he had 
from the funeral of his beloved 
ing brother, the Rev. A. L. Watts, 

man, excellent preacher, and 
su ‘pastor. In the evening he met 
the Board of Trustees of Davidson College, 
of which he was au active and valuable 
member. During the night he was slightly 


returned 


another 


indisposed—the symptoms being such as he 


had felt occasionally for some two years 


“<u sure the ‘grass is growing on me 


to our closet. 


past, ind as led him to anticipate such a 


Ohar- | 


death as that which has occurred. At three 
o’clock he said to a friend, “If the time of 


my d is near, I think I can say, 
Phe Lord's will be done.’”” But he was 
reset rs better. At daylight he was up, 
shaved and dressed himself, and entered the 
omnibus at his gate to be conveyed to the 
depot, on his way to solemnize a marri 
ceremony, which death had prevented his 
brother Watts from doing, when he fell, and 
in a few moments his spirit had fled away. 
How solemnly impressive! His wife and 
“four children and united con tion are 
only beginning to realize their loss. Surely, 
the monitory voice will be heard by all, 
especially by all ministers of the gospel: 
“Be yealso ready, for at such an hour as ye 
‘think not, the Son of man cometh. I must 
work the work of him that sent me while 
itis day; the night cometh, when no man 
can work.” : 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE ASHMUN INSTITUTE. 


The Trustees of this Institution have or- 
apy under the charter granted to them 
y the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and in 
order that the important interests involved 
may be secured as speedily as possible, 
they have authorized the erection of suitable 
buildings, and appointed the Rev. Alfred 
Hamilton General Agent. His church have 
given him leave of absence for six months, 
and he will spend this time at least in 
bringing the claims of this Institution be- 
fore the churches. He designs first to at- 
tend the meeting of the General oe 
in Nashville, and subsequently visit suc 
churches in various sections of the country 
as he may be able to reach. 

We commend him to the prayerful inter- 
est and co-operation of all brethren and 
churches of our beloved Zion. 

Other subordinate agents have been ap 
— in several sections of New York, 

ew Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and the 
General Agent is authorized to secure local 
agents where they may be desirable. 
Joun M. Dickey. 
President of Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARIES IN NEW YORK. 


We find it utterly impossible, in connec- 
tion with the claims on our columns from 
other quarters, and especially during the 
meeting of our General Assembly, to give 
full reports of the anniversaries in New 
York. The celebrations this year have been 
similar to those of former years, and all we 
propose to do, is to present some of the ma- 
terial facts embodied in the reports. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


[We refer our readers to our last paper for a 

summary notice. | 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 

The operations of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society are both foreign and domestic. 
Its chaplains and missionaries are stationed 
in the Sandwich Islands, New Grenada, Chili, 
the West Indies, France, Denmark, Sweden, 
New Brunswick, and the Bay of Mobile ; be- 
sides, its concerted action with auxiliary and 
local societies at home and abroad, bears ex- 
tensively on the social and moral improvement 
of seamen. The number of boarders at its 
Sailor’s Home in New York the past year has 
been 3800, and during the thirteen years of its 
existence 43,856. Of the last year’s boarders, 
98 were shipwrecked and destitute, who re- 
ceived aid in board and clothing to the amount 
of $389, besides various articles for their com- 
fort, whose pecuniary value is not estimated in 
this statement. This institution, under the 
superintendence of Captain D. Tracy, has never 
been more useful than at present. The Col- 
oured Sailor’s Home, also under the direction 
of the Society, Mr. Albro Lyon, Superinten- 
dent, continues to be very useful. The num- 
ber of its boarders from September 22, 1851, 
to February 1, 1855, is 1573; of whom 161 
were shipwrecked and destitute, and for whose 
relief, in addition to former aid, the Society 
has recently appropriated $400. The receipts 
of the Society for the year ending May Ist, 
without including large amounts raised and 
expended by auxiliaries, have been $22,845, 
and the expenditures $22,816. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The receipts of the Union for the year end- 
ing April Ist, amounted to $63,867.28; and 
the expenditures, $66,461.69. The Societ 
now is enabled so furnish twenty-three vol- 
umes of valuable reading, (besides eleven 
bound volumes of its Magazine) which well de- 
serve a place in libraries of the Sabbath-schools, 
of pastors, and of other Christians. The en- 
tire set, neatly bound, costs but seven dollars. 
The Magazine continues to have a large circu- 
lation, but ought to have a far greater. New 
editions of the Society’s Tracts were. published 
last year. In the Department of Missions the 
Board have employed, with much encourage- 
ment, labourers in thirteen States—among the 
German, French, Spanish, Polish, Italian, and 
Irish residents, native or emigrant. The So- 
ciety has aided the French Canadian Societ 
to the amount of $1000 during the year, whic 
sum supported six labourers in the field. It 
has one mission in Hayti, and two in South 
America. In Ireland the Board have three 
missionaries, including the Rev. Alexander 
King; a ens of the year they had five. In 
Sweden the excellent Auhfelt and Rosenius 
continue to labour with much success for the 
Society. In Belgium the Society has now 
four missionaries. In France the Board give 
to the “ Evangelical and Central Protestant” 
Societies the means of employing eighteen 
or twenty missionaries of various classes. In 
Piedmont, the Table of the Waldenses employ 
five missionary labourers at the expense of the 
Society. The entire number of the mission- 
aries, of all classes, supported by the Society, 
last year was 108, of whom 62 were in the 
home field, and 46 in the foreign. 


NEW YORK SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 

This Institution is a branch of the “al 
ent Institution established at Philadelphia. 
From the report, read to the Society by Mr. 
McElligott, it appears that from returns actu- 
ally made, and from estimates founded on pre- 
vious returns as to a few schools that did not 
make a return, there are 2062 male, and 2192 
female teachers, making a total of 4254. It 
also appears that there are 15,897 male pupils, 
and 17,994 female, making together 33,891. 
During the year no less than 46,486 families 
were visited by persons connected with the So- 
ciety, and 5202 scholars thus obtained. These 
statistics show that the Society is in a flourish- 
ing condition. The amount raised by the par- 
ent Society of Philadelphia during the year is 
$19,375.61, one-third of which was contributed 
by the Sunday-schools themselves. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNION THEOLOGICAL ~ 
SEMINARY, 


The anniversary exercises of this Institution 


street Presbyterian Church, when twenty-five 
of its ninety-eight students graduated. 


AMBRICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Allusion is made to the large number of 
books and tracts that have been we by 
the Society; the establishment of the Nasional 
Era by the educational committee, which was 
subsequently sold to the present proprietor, 
Dr. Bailey; the liberation of the Amistad A fri- 
cans, and the establishment of the Mendi Mis- 
sion, (under the auspices of the American 
Missionary Association), which were brought 
about under the influence of the committee; 
and the various measures that have been 
adopted in furtherance of the cause. The ef- 
forts of the Society, it is said, have been devo- 
ted to carrying out the t principles of the 
American Anti-slavery Society, as promulga- 
ted at Philadelphia on the 4th of ember, 
1853, on Christian until higher 
aims are demanded by the exigencies of the 
cause. 

AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The number of ministers of the ary =e in 
‘the service of the Society in 27 different States 
and Territories, during the year, has been 

pastors or stated supplies of single congre- 
gations; 328 have ms nese] to two or three 
congregations each; and 176 have extended 
their over fields. Ten 
sionaries have preac to congregations 0 
coloured people; and 60 in "hodien lan- 
guages—19 to Welsh, and 34 to German 
congregations; and 7 to con ions of 
Norwegians, Swedes, Swiss, Frenchmen, and 
Hollanders. The number of congregations and 
stations supplied, in whole or in 
is 2124. The aggregate of ministerial 

bour performed, is equal to 815 years. The 
number of pupils in Sabbath-schools, is 64,- 
800, There have been added to the churches, 
5634, viz: 2948 on profession, and 2686 by 


letter. Forty eight missionaries make men-' 
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took place last Monday evening, in the Mercer |. 


tion in their rte of revivals of religion in| 
vei 


their con ions; and 366 missi 

report 4 conversions. Sixty+ix 

churches have been organized by the missien- 
had been 


aries during the year; and 40, " 
dependens, have assumed the support of their 
own mini Sixty-one houses of wee 


of $16,804.31—the ter part of it 
in payment of legacies near the close of the 
year. 

FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 

This association held its second anniversary 
in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
The report showed that the farm purchased by 
the association, in Westchester county, New 
York, had not proved a successful experiment. 
Costing $5818 for building, &., it had pro- 
duced nothing, and the association did not 1n- 
tend to attempt its cultivation this season. It 
is to be rented or farmed on shares for the 
hey year. The House of Industry at the 

oints had passed through some embarrass- 
ments, which, however, had been surmounted, 
and the Institution has now $3201 standing 
to its credit. The report further stated: —The 
Institution gave to the outdoor poor, in Novem- 
ber, December, and January, 39,267 meals, 
and 1014 pairs of shoes, leo ries and 
provisions to the amount of $572.82. In the 
months of January and February, the whole 
number of meals furnished to the inmates of 
the Institution, and to those not connec 
with it, including the children attending the 
was 72,963. Work — 

or home purposes—shoe shop, ; tailors’ 
shop, $900 ; plain sewing, 00; work done 
for manufacturers, $2731.65—total $5931.65. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The Rev. Dr. Marsh read the following ab- 
stract of the annual report:—It traces the pro- 
gress of temperance laws through the legisla- 
tures of different States; states that thirteen 
States have adopted them, and two others are 
about to do so; alludes to some of the results 
of this new system of legislation; the obstacles 
it has had, and still will have to encounter, 
and the prospects of its further spread and 
continuance. Four years have not elapsed 
since the State of Maine commenced a revolu- 
tion which should banish drunkenness, idle- 
~ ness, waste, domestic contention, want, crime, 
and make all things new. It was a reform 
equally demanded in every State; the move- 
ment reached the public heart, and now twelve 
States, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
lowa, embracing millions of freemen, have 
followed in her wake, bursting the chains in 
which they were bound, in a day. 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


This Society celebrated its anniversary 
in the Metropolitan Theatre, New York. 
The attendance was good, the weather bein 
taken into the account. Mr. Garrison soudielt 
The following financial report and resolutions 
were presented :—Receipts for the year, from 
May 1, 1854, to May 1, 1355, of the American 
Anti-slavery Society, and its auxiliaries in the 
several States, $35,466.69 ; expenditures, $29,- 
683.60; balance to new account, $5793.09. 


NEW YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

In presenting the annual report, the Board 
of Managers would acknowledge with profound 
gratitude the kind careof the Almighty, which 
has been extended to the officers and managers 
of this Society during the past year; only one 
of their number, the Rev. J. S. Spencer, D.D. 
of Brooklyn, New York, long one of our Vice- 
Presidents, has ceased from his earthly la- 
bours. He was long permitted to do good 
among his fellow men. Peace to his beloved 
memory! From the Treasurer’s report it will 
be seen that the receipts during the year were 
$17,371.52, and the expenditures, $16,938.44. 
It is highly gratifying to the friends of this 
great cause, that amid the very general falling 
off in the receipts of most benevolent and reli- 
gious associations, the New York State Coloni- 
zation Society’s receipts are about the same as 
they were last year. In 1851 the Legislature 
of Liberia passed an act to incorporate a Libe- 
ria College. Italso granted 100 acres of land 
on the North-west bank of the St. Paul’s river, 
twelve miles from its mouth, and fifteen from 
Monrovia. Since our annual meeting in May 
1854, five expeditions have sailed for Liberia, 
with 553 emigrants. The Liberian Republic 
continues to advance in all that constitutes her 
real prosperity. Peace prevails with the na- 
tives. President Roberts has returned from a 
visit to Europe, on public business, and endea- 
vouring to obtain the transfer of Sierra Leone 
to the Republic of Liberia. In this highly 
eventful mission it is said that he received in- 
formation promising a successful result. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

The twenty-fourth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of this Institution (April 17, 1831) 
was celebrated by an exhibition of the pu- 
pils in the Broadway Tabernacle. It was 
of a very interesting character, consisting 
of vocal music by the pupils, and examinations 
of them in geography, history, and arithmetic, 
and exercises in reading from raised letters— 
in all of which great proficiency was displayed. 
Highly creditable specimens of willow and 
a box work, door mats, mattresses, fancy 

nitting, and bead work, executed by the pu- 
pils, were also exhibited. The house was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. The pupils 
a that portion of the gallery set apart 
for the choir, and presented a very interesting 
appearance. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


New publications in six different languagery 
36; total publications, 1948; total approved 
for circulation abroad, in 122 languages and 
dialects, 2972. Monthly circulation of the 
American Messenger about 200,000, German 
Messen 27,000, Child’s Paper nearly 300,- 
000. irculated during the year 961,363 
volumes, 10,091,214 publications, 292,361,233 
pages. Total since the formation of the Socie- 
ty, 158,319,412 publications, including 10,- 
404,737 volumes. Gratuitous distribution for 
the year in more than six thousand five hun- 
d distinct grants by the Committee, 66,- 
564,036 pages, besides 11,041,470 to Life Mem- 
bers and Directors; value, $51,737. Receipts, 
in donations, including $13,302.42 in legacies, 
$147,298.13; for sales, including periodicals, 
$265,875.73; total, $413,173.86. 


for oe books and periodicals, $225,- 
030.12; for colporteurs, $105,113.31; cash re- 


mitted to foreign and pagan lands, $16,000; 
total expenditures, $419,227.34. Colportage.— 
Number of colporteurs labouring the whole 
or part of the year 659, of whom 126 laboured 
among Germans and emigrants, and 104 were 
students from colleges and theological semi- 
naries. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY ( BAPTIST.) 


The Treasurer’s Report presents the follow- 
ing brief statistics :—The total amount of dis- 
bursements for the past year was $39,989.79; 
while the total receipts for the same period 
amount to $40,034.28—leaving a balance in 
the treasury at this time of $44.49. 


The Mouths and the Meat, 


I remember (observes Bishop Hall) a 
_ man coming into my house, at Walt- 

m, and seeing all my children standing 
in the order of their age and stature, said, 
“These are they that make rich men poor.” 
But he straight received this answer, “Nay, 
my lord, these are they that make a poor 
man rich; for there is not one of these 
whom we would part with for all your 
wealth.” It is easy to observe. that none 
are so gripple and hardfisted as the child- 
less ; chet those who, for the mainten- 
ance of large families, are inured to fre- 
uent disbursements, find such experience of 
Beles Providence in the faithful ma 
ment of their affairs, as that they lay out 


'with more cheerfulness what they receive. 


Wherein their care must be abated when 
God takes it off from them to himself; and, 
if they be mot wanting to themselves, their 
faith gives them ease in casting their bur- 
den upon him, who hath more power and 
more right to it, since our children are 
more his than our own. He that feedeth 
the young ravens, (Psalm cxlvii. 9), can he 
fail the best of his creatures? Worthy 
master Greenham tells us of a gentlewoman 
who, coming into the cottage of a poor 
neighbour, and seeing it furnished with a 
store of children, could say, ‘“‘ Here are the 
mouths, but where is the meat?” But not 
long after she was paid in her own coin ; for 
the poor woman coming to her after the bur- 
ial of her last and only child, inverted the 
question upon her: “ Here is the meat, but 


where are the mouths ?” 


CHRISTIAN EQUANIMITY. 


To preserve an equal temper of mind and 
tenor of conversation, in the various turns 
and ae of the present state, argues an 

e 


excellent of holiness. The condition 
of men in this world is like the sea, the 
theatre of inconstancy. Their affections are 
like the winds, some are turbid, others se- 
rene and cheerful ; some warm and comfort- 
ing, others cold and sharp; some placid and 
gentle, others storm _ furious ; and it is 
as difficult to regu the affections as to 
order those discordant spirits in the air. 
They are the most depraved faculties in man; 
there are some sparks of light and purity in 
the natural conscience, but the passions are 
the fountains of sin and folly. By their 
unruly insurrection the understanding is de- 

, and men are brought into my Anchor 
servitude. They are sometimes jealous to 
rage, sad to despair, dead with fear, drunk 
with joy and fond hopes of conceited happi- 
ness. To free us from their vanity and ty- 
ranny is the most noble effect of grace.— 


Bates. 


THE JEWISH SABBATH. 


It is unlawful to ride on horseback or in 
a carriage; to walk more than a mile from 
their dwellings; to transact business of any 
kind; to meddle with any tool; to write; 
to play upon any musical instrument; to 
bathe, comb the hair, and even to carry a 
in in their clothes which is unnecessary. 
hese, and a great many others, are com- 
plied with by the most rigid. There is one 
command in the law of Moses to which all 
Jews must scrupulously adhere: “ Ye shall 
kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
upon the Sabbath day.” (Exod. xxxv. 3.) 
Consequently they neither light a fire, or a 
lamp, or a candle on the Sabbath day, nor 
eat food prepared on that day—all must be 
done on Friday. As it is impossible to 
spend the Sabbath in cold climates without 
fire or light, the Jewish families who keep 
servants make it a point to have a Gentile in 
their service to do these things; and among 
the humbler classes a number of families 
nerally unite in securing the service of a 
Gentile neighbour for the day. Nothing 
could wound the conscience of a Jew more 
than to be under the necessity of putting 
fuel on the fire, or snuffing his candles on 
the Sabbath.— The British Jews. 


AFFECTION. 


We sometimes meet with men who seem 
to think that any indulgence in an affection- 
ate feeling is weakness. They will return 
from a journey and treat their families with 
a distant dignity, and move among their 
children with the cold and lofty splendour 
of an iceberg, surrounded by its broken frag- 
ments. There is hardly a more unnatural 
sight on earth than one of those families 
without a heart. A father had better ex- 
tinguish a boy’s eyes than take away his 
heart. Who that has experienced the joys 
of friendship, and values sympathy and af- 
fection, would not rather lose all that is 
beautiful in nature’s scenery, than be robbed 
of the hidden treasures of his heart? 


-FORRIGN ITEMS. 


Lorp Joun In A Romisu 
Cuurcn.—The London Standard states: 
We have received the following letter from 
a gentleman, upon whose veracity we place 
implicit reliance:— Vienna, April 9.— 
Yesterday was Easter Sunday, and while 
poor Mr. Johnston, our worthy Episcopalian 
clergyman here, was delivering an eloquent 
and appropriate discourse to a very scanty 
congregation in the Embassy Chapel, where 
preparations had been made for the accom- 
modation of Lord John Russell, his lord- 
ship, with his family and suite, was attend- 
ing High Mass, celebrated with unusual 
pomp and full orchestra in the Augustine 
Church! His lordship and suite occupied 
the glazed oratorium within the chancel, 
and owing to their conspicuous position, 
were ‘the observed of all observers.’ The 
church was densely crowded, and every eye 
seemed fixed on Lord John, who knelt and 
crossed himself most devoutly! Already it 
is rumoured throughout this city that ber 
Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary has seen 
the error of his ways and embraced Catholi- 
cism. What will your Protestant members 
of Parliament say to all this?” Another 
correspondent confirms the statement of 
Lord John’s unworthy exhibition, and adds 
that it was witnessed by Lord Westmoreland 
and other Englishmen, all deeply disgusted 
by the prostration of the author of “the 
Durham letter.” 


A Musty Girr.—The Pope, in return 
for the splendid tiara, of the value of about 
2;000,000 reals ($80,000) recently present- 
ed to him by the Queen of Spain, has sent 
her Majesty the body of St. Felix the Mar- 
tyr. This relic has just been brought to 
Spain by the Archbishop of Toledo, and 
has been solemnly deposited in the chapel 
of the palace of Aranjuez. The Pope’s 
return-present is considered a very economi- 
cal one, as dead saints are somewhat a drug 
in the market now-a-days in Spain. If St. 
Felix were fresh, he might fetch something 
in a dissecting-room; but as the martyr has 
been dead some centuries, his body will not 
fetch so much as agoodmummy. We have 
already two or three dead Felixes in Spain. 
Felices ter et amplius. Moreover, the Holy 
See is at issue with Spain about the sale of 
Church property. The Spanish Ambassa- 
dor at Rome entertains no great hopes as to 
the result of his mission. Thus far, his 
negotiations have been confined to the ques- 
tion of diminishing the number of holidays; 
and though they have been favourably en- 
tertained, the Pope will not give a decision 
until he shall have received a report from 
the Spanish prelates.—Madrid Correspon- 
dent of London Morning Advertiser. 


More Perverts.—The perversion of 
Mr. Wetherell, late of Oxford, England, and 
of another gentleman, a graduate scholar of 
Baliol, are. now announced. A Mrs. Wil- 
berforce, and two of her children, have also, 
it is reported, lately joined the Church of 
Rome. The lady is stated to be a niece, by 
marriage, of the Bishop of Oxford. 


A CoIncrpENcE.—A correspondent of 
the London Morning Post remarks, that the 
initials of our imperial guests and of their 
royal hosts spell the name of the river of 
the Russian capital—Napoleon, Eugénie, 
Victoria, Albert. “Whether this be signifi- 
cant of coming victories or reverses, of the 
Allied banners floating at St. Petersburg, or 
of the Russian eagles at St. James’s, or the 
Tuilleries, it is, at least, a coincidence too 
remarkable to be overlooked, especially as 
the combination of the initials in question 
formed so favourite a device in our street 
decorations on the occasion of the Emperor’s 
recent visit to the city.” 


Opposition TO RerorM.—It appears 
from the report on the Convents Suppres- 
sion Bill, presented to the Piedmontese 
Senate, that 174 petitions, with an aggre- 
gate of 12,629 signatures, have been pre- 
sented in favour of the measure, and 615 
against it, with 68,697 signatures, includ- 
ing 6071 names of members of the secular 
= regular clergy. 

EvanGeuizine Arrica.—The Society 
fer Exploring and Evangelizing Central Af- 
rica by means of native agency have deter- 
mined to raise a sum of $25,000, for the 

urpose of establishing a training institu- 
in Tunis, and the work of 
exploration forthwith. 


Aspe LAaBorDE ON THE New Doama.— 
The Abbé’s seasoning from the fathers is 
irresistible, and his account of the Pope’s 
quotations is any thing but complimentary 
to the learning or honesty of the Papal See. 
“The quotations in the bull are given as a 
continuous series of traditionary evidence of 


the holy fathers in favour of the Immacu- 


public. 


late Conception, whereas, in reality, they 
are 8 gross tissue of impositions to deceive the 
If the trouble is taken to search for 
and verify these thousands of quotations, it 
will be found that several do not exist in 
the books from which it is pretended they 
are taken; whilst others are taken from un- 
known and modern authors, and are falsel 
attributed to the ancient fathers.” So m 

for quotations by infallibility. 

Tue Sarprine or THE Worip.— The 
Maritime Population.—The London News 
of the 12th of April has an elaborate article 
on the shipping of the world, which shows 
that the floating tonnage of the civilized 
world, excluding only China and the Kast, 
consists of 136,000 vessels, 15,700,000 tons. 
The number of seamen it sets down at 800,- 
000, and including the eastern and other 
States, of the maritime population of which 
we have no accounts, there must be at least 
a million of persons engaged at sea, and 
generally on the ocean. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE HOLIDAY. 


“OQ! mother dear, I’m very tired,” 
Said little Annie Gray; 
“T wish I might remain at home, 
And spend my time in play. 
Instead of going off to school, 
Through sun and rainy weather ; 
I would, if I could have my choice, 
Stay with you altogether.” 


“Why, Annie, child, I am surprised 

To hear you reason so ; 

You certainly would like to learn 
What other people know. 

But as your are not satisfied 
With present times of leisure, 

To-morrow you may stay at home, 
If it will give you pleasure.” 


Then Annie ran about with glee, 
And shook her curly head ; 

And laughing, ran to tell papa, 
What dear mamma had said. 

“T’ll bid good-bye to school,” said she, 

“‘ And books that cause me sorrow ; 

For I have nothing else to do 
But play all day to-morrow.” 


The morning came both bright and clear, 
And Annie jumped from bed ; 
But anxious to begin her play, 
She left her prayers unsaid. 
And thus forgot that every day 
Must have a good beginning— 
That we must not neglect to pray 
For grace, to keep from sinning. 


At first she hunted master Tray, 
But he had broken loose, 

And then had scampered far away; 
So Annie sought for puss. 

But pussy had not breakfasted, 
And was intent on catching 

A little mouse that tarried near, 
Which she had long been watching. 


She then went down into the yard, 
Then to the garden plot; 

Then took her bonnet off, and chased 

The butterflies about ; 

But soon grew tired of doing this, 
And ran to ask her mother, 

If she might to the nursery go, 
And hold her little brother. 


Then Annie to the nursery hied, 
But baby was in bed; 

And he must have his daily nap, 
The careful Margaret said. 

So Annie slowly walked away, 
Feeling quite sad and weary ; 

To stay at home and play alone, 
She thought was rather dreary. 


Again she to her mother went, 
And sitting by her side, 
Said, “ Dear mamma, I’m tired of play, 
And all else that I’ve tried. 
Although this day has been my own, 
It only brought me sorrow ; 
So if you please, I’ll get my books, 
And go to school to-morrow.” 


“ You’ll always find it best, my child, 
To do the thing that’s right; 
Duty neglected will not bring 
True pleasure to our sight. 
In this you feel that you have erred, 
And precious time been wasting ; 
I hope this lesson that you’ve learned, 
Will useful prove and lasting.” 
| S. K. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NO BODY’LL KNOW IT. 

Little Willie Jones was returning home from 
school one day, and he saw a large waiter of 
fine, plump-looking oranges at a confectioner’s 
door. The sun was very hot, and Willie’s 
mouth was equally as dry. He thought to 
himself, “ Ilow I should like to have one of 
those nice oranges! I am so thirsty, too! But 
I have not got any money, and it is a long way 
to papa’s store.” 

Willie kept his eye on the oranges; and the 
longer he looked at them, the more he wanted 
them. How to get an orange seemed Willie’s 
chief desire. 

He looked all around; no one was near; the 
street was perfectly deserted; even the confec- 
tioner was not near his door. 

Ah! what a good chance this is, simply to 
slip one of them in my pocket, thought Willie; 
but mamma says it-#* wrong to steal, and 
surely I would’nt do what was wrong. A 
voice seemed to whisper in his ear, ‘‘ Just take 
one, Willie, no body’ll know it.” Poor Willie! 
he yielded; and creeping quietly to the waiter, 
took an orange. So fearful was he that some 
one would see him, that he did not take time to 
peel it; but ate it, peel and all. 

After a while, Willie began to think that he 
had done wrong in taking the orange; and al- 
most determined to go and confess to the con- 
fectioner what he had done; but that same 
voice still whispered in his ear, “ He’ll never 
miss it; no body’ll know it.” So Willie con- 
cluded to say no more about it, and went on 
home, whistling away to keep off bad thoughts 
about what he had done. 

Scarcely had he reached home, when he be- 
gan to feel very badly. His kind mother did 
not know what to do for him. He was very 
sick. She sent for the doctor, who, as soon as 
he felt his pulse, asked him what he had been 
eating. Willie finally told him an orange with- 
out peeling it. 

His mother asked him, “ Where did you get 
the orange?” 

Willie was silent; but, at last, tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks, he told his mother all 
about it. 

She told him to go and ask God’s forgiveness, 
and never be guilty of such a thing again as 
long as he lived. She told him also, when- 
ever he felt tempted to commit a sin, to remem- 
ber that the eye of God was always upon him. 
Willie recovered from his sickness, and soon 
mingled again with his playmates; but when- 


ever he wanted any thing he always asked for 


it, and never said to himself, “ No body’U know 
it;” but always said, “‘ Thou, God, seest me.” 
CALYIN. 


HE NEVER TOLD A LIE, 


Once there was a little boy, 
With curly bair and pleasant eye, 
A boy who always spoke the truth, 
And never, never told a lie. 


And when he trotted off to school, 
The children all about would cry, 

There goes the curly-headed boy, 
The boy who never tells a lie. 


And every body loved him s0, 
Because he always told the truth, 


- That every day, as he grew up, 


’T was said, “ There goes the honest youth |” 


And when the people that stood near, 
Would turn to ask the reason why, 

The answer would be always this— 
Because he never tells a lie. 


WORK ON THE RULING ELDER. — The 

Twins ; or, Conversations on the Importance 
of the Office of Ruling Elders, ite Scriptural Autho- 
rity, Qualifications, and Duties. By the sathor of 
ee Why am I a Presbyterian? 18mo. 31 cts. 
The same author issued a book a short time since 
on the Pastoral Office, which was favourably re- 
ceived by those for whom intended. The present 
work is on the Eldership, and is designed as a com- 
panion of the former one. The two together dis- 
cuss the offices and duties of these two classes of 
ecclesiastics in the Presbyterian Church. — Ch. 
Chr onicle. 

This little volume exhibits, with occasional di- 

ions in relation to the “‘ Twins,’’ the argu- 

ments for the divine authority of the office of the 
ruling eldership, and also sets forth what we con- 
ceive to be scriptural and correct views in relation 
to the duties belonging to that office. The author’s 
remarks upon the ‘ contributions of substance, and 
the plan of making them available by means of the 
elder,” are worthy of special atteation.— 
cal Repository. 

This is essentially a Presbyterian book; and can 
hardly fail to be regarded by Presbyterians with 
much favour, as a faithful and able exposition of 
their views of the office of ruling elder.— 
Recorder, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Why am I a Presbyterian ? or, a Vindication of 
Charch Order as enjoined in that portion of Chriet’s 
Heritage. 18mo. 50 cents, 

Why should I be a Pastor? or, Conversations on 
the Authority of the Gospel Ministry. 18mo. 31 
cents. 

Published and for sale | 

WILLIAM 8S, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 141 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
xo” Any of the above works will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price appended. 
may 12—3t 


ISHACOQUILLAS SEMINARY.— This new 
and beautiful Institution, located seven or 
eight miles from Lewistown, Mifflin county, in Kie- 
hacoquillas Valley, Pennsylvania, is now completed, 
and will open its Summer Session on Wednesday, 
the 9th of May. The building is four-story, made 
of brick, and is admirably adapted to the end in 
view—the accommodation of both male and female. 
It is easy of access through the Short Narrows, a 
wild and most romantic region. The Institution is 
in a healthy and desirable locality, as it is surround- 
ed by mountain scenery, and is free from al] scenes 
of vice. The course of instruction embraces the 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, in connec- 
tion with a thorough English course. Religious in- 
struction will be given, and pupils required to at- 
tend divine service promptly on the Sabbath. 
Terms—Boarding, tuition, and furnished rooms, 
per session of twenty-two weeks, $55, payable quar- 
terly in advance. Instruction in French, Drawing, 
and on the Piano, extra, 
A French and Music Teacher (female) wanted. 
For further informatien, addrees the Principal, 
Rev. J. 8. NELSON, A. M., 
Kishacoquillas Valley Post Office, 
may 5—tf Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
| Py mee: AND LUKE—By the Rev. Dr. Cum- 
ming of London. Two new volumes of the 
Morning and Evening Scripture Readings, by this 
distinguished divine and eloquent preacher. Scrip- 
ture ve now ready are, 
Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus—on the Old Tes 
tament. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke—on the New Testa- 


ment. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 


Published by 
ap 28—-5t No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


I ATE PUBLICATIONS.—Sermons of Rev. Icha- 
4 bod S. Spencer, D. D., late pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New York, 
author of ** A Pastor’s Sketches.”” With a Sketch 
of his Life, by the Rev. J. M. Sherwood. In two 
volumes. Price $2.50. 

The Select Works of the Rev. Thomas Watson, 
comprising hie celebrated Body of Divinity, in a 
Series of Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, and 
various Sermons and Treatises. Price $2. 

The Saint’s Inheritance; or, the World to Come. 
By Henry F. Hill, Geneseo, New York. $1. 

Sabbath Morning Readings on the Book of Exo- 
dus. By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D. 75 cts. 

Sabbath Evening Readings on St. Luke. By the 
same author. 75 cents. 

Louis Fourteenth, and the Writers of his Age 
Being a Course of Lectures delivered (in French) to 
a Select Audience in New York.” By the Rev. J. F. 
Astié. Introduction and Translation by the Rev. 
E.N. Kirk. $1. 

The Englishwoman in Russia; Impressions of the 
Society and Manners of the Russians at Home. B 
a Lady, ten years resident in that country. Wi 
illustrations. $1.12. 

A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of Australia; or 
Herbert’s Note Book. By William Howitt. With 
illustrations. 75 cents. 

Ironthorpe; the Pioneer Preacher. By Paul 
Creyton, author of Father Brighthopes,”? Mar- 
tin Merrivale,’’ &c. 50 cts. 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
may 56—3t Philadelphia. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER Bui_pine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—C ap- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Deraatment, Money is re- 
ceived paity. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive PER cent. This is the oldest five 


r cent, interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Sterpnen R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Cuag_es G. Imiay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., #Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
i In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly 


ATSON’S BODY OF DIVINITY.—The Select 
Works of the Rev. Thomas Watson, com- 
— his celebrated Body of Divinity, Sermons, 

- lvol. royal 8vo. $2. 

It is refreshing to have our attention diverted from 
the metaphysical, hair-splitting distinctions of a 
modern theology, from which too often the holy 
Scriptures are kept at a respectful distance, and 
turned to the more solid, direct scriptural theology 
of the Nonconformist times, when the Bible was the 
great authority of the minister of Christ, and a 
‘* Thus saith the Lord’? the most conclusive of all 
theologicai arguments. Watson lived and suffered 
for his principles in those times, and was one of the 
voluminous writers of the period. His discourses, 
illustrative of the Shorter Catechism, have been 
justly esteemed for their happy admixture of the 
credenda and agenda, the faith and the practice be- 
coming the Christian, and although the old-fash- 
ioned method of dividing a subject too much dis- 
carded in modern times, is here adopted, there is nt 
once directness and brevity of illustration. The 
miscellaneous Sermons appended are of the same 
general excellent character.— Presbyterian. 

Those who have never examined it will be sur- 
prised at the sententious wisdom and searching spi- 
rituality that are packed up into its compact lectures. 
— Watchman. 

It is sty Calvinistic, ingenious in argu- 
ment, copious in illustration, and full of suggestion. 
— Evangelist. 

As a judicious, well arranged, and practical expo- 
sition of the doctrines of the system of divine truth, 
it deservedly holds a high rank, and for popular 
and profitable use it excels the systems of divinity 
which more lately have been given to the public.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


The Footsteps of Sit. Paul. 12mo. $1. 

lf we were limited to any single, uninspired vol- 
ume, we would prefer to follow the footsteps of 
Paul. ‘** The Youth,” ** the Scholar,” ‘* the Perse- 
cutor,”? ** the Convert,’”? &c., under the guidance 
of this author, in preference to any other.—Colonial 
Presbyterian. 


The Rich Kinsman ; or, the History of Ruth, the 
Moabitess. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. $1. 

It is done in Dr. Tyng’s clear, nervous, and evan- 

gelical style of thought and expression. It is, be- 
ond al! doubt, the best practical exposition of this 
k that we have.—Watchman and Observer. 

Stray Arrows. By the Rev, T. L. Cuyler. 40 
cents. 

The author of this work, though a young man, has 
already attained a place among the most popular, 
and useful ministers in the Dutch Church. These 
productions of his pen will, we think, go far toward 
accounting for it—they are full of bright, earnest, 
pungent thoughts, expressed in appropriate and 
glowing language.—Argus. 

Philip Colville; a Covenantor Story. By Grace 
Kennedy. 18mo. 30 cents. 

A short, touching story of the Covenanters, from 
the accomplished pen of Grace Kennedy—erxhibit- 
ing a beautiful picture of pious endurance and faith, 
with many incidental notices of a memorable reli- 
gious era.— Evangelist. 


Rich and Poor, and Other Tracts for the Times. 
By the Rev. J.C. Ryle. 1l6mo. 75 cents. 

The readers of Mr. Ryle’s previous works will be 
prepared for these Tracts, and will not be disap- 
pointed. They will find the same earnest, out- 
spoken piety, that searches the deep things of the 
heart, which they have admired in hie previous 
works.— Watchman, 

The Family at Heatherdale. By Mrs. Col. Mackay. 
18mo. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Ashton Cottage ; or, the True Faith. I))ustrated. 
l6mo. 60 cents. 

Memoirs of John Frederick Oberlin. 18mo. 40 
cents. 

Matthew Henry’s Miscellaneous Works. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. $4. 

Fleetwood’s History of the Bible. §2. 

Baxter’s Saints’ Rest. Complete. $2. 

The Minister’s Family. By Hetherington. 175 
cents. 

The Truth ank Life. By McIlvaine. §2. 

The Mind of Jesus. l6mo. 40 cents. 

Just published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 

For sale b 


y 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED- MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
Philadelphia. 


OWENS’ WORKS. 
We would give notice to the subscribers to Owens’ 
Works, that the edition is very nearly exhausted, 
and unless those whose sets ate incomplete, make 
immediate applieation, we cannot hold ourselves 


responsible to supply them. 
may 12—2t 


W HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. mM. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, P! 
Massachusette, has lately received from 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northera and Eastern States, having 
two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe - Ite 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ, 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iazza, border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
ardy running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogae, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, greea- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gr#tis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. > Carriage of plants paid to Bostea 
or New York. sep 9—-9m* 


CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 

& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia, 
mar 31—ly 


& BLAKISTON, Publishers and keellers, 
25 South Sixth street above es See 
Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening in 
the Year, with References to a*propriate Scrip- 
ture Readings, by the Rev. John Cumming, D. D.; 
2 vols. 12mo, price $1.50: The Signs of the Times, 
or, the Present, Past, and Future, by the Rev. John 
Cumming, D. D.; in one vol. 12mo, price 75 cents. 
Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches; two vols., price 
$1.50. Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia-Minor; 
1 vol., price 75 cents. Cumming’s Lectures on the 
Miracles; 1 vol., price 75 cents. Cumming’s Lec- 
tures on the Parables; 1 vol., price 75 cts. Cum- 
ming’s Lectures on Daniel; 1 vol., price 75 cents. 
Cumming’s Minor Works; price 38 cents per vol. 
A Message from God ; or, Thoughts on Religion for 
Thinking Men. The Comforter; or, Thoughts on 
the Influence of the Holy Spirit. Christ our Pass- 
over; or, Thoughts on the Atonement. Christ Re- 
ceiving Sinners. The Finger of God. The Great 
Sacrifice. Nearly Ready—Iinfant Salvation ; or, All 
Saved that Die in Infancy. The Commanicant’s 
Manual; a Plain and Practical Exposition of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Baptismal Font. An Exposi- 
tion of the Nature and Obligations of Christian Bap- 
tiem. ap 


rance «4 


ee ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “‘ Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


HURCH ORGANISTS.—Two Church Organists 

can.be furnished at the Pennsylvania Institu- 

tion for the Blind, Twentieth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. Apply to 


EV. MR. KIRK’S NEW BOOK.—The Augustan 

Age of France.— Louis XIV. and the Writers of 

his Age, being a Course of Lectures delivered (in 

French) to a select audience in New York, by the 

Rev. J. F. Astie. Introduction and Translation, by 
Rev. E. N. Kirk. 

This is, without doubt, one of the most elegant and 
valuable contributions of the year to the literature 
of our country. The lives of the eminent men of 
the age of Louis XIV. are sketched with the pen 
of a master, and the elegant extracts from the writ- 
ings of Pascal, Corneille, Fenelon, La Fontaine, 
Boileau, Racine, Moliere, &c., form a volume of 
rare excellence. A book which should find its way 
to every library, both public and private. 

Published by OHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

ap 28—-4t No. 117 Washington street, Boston 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Deailer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


HOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS—For sale at 
very low prices forcash. Lightfoot’s Complete 
Works; 2 vols., folio. Tromius’ Concordance to 
the Septuagint; 2 vols., folio; very scarce and val- 
uable. Stapferie’s Theology; 5 vols., 8vo; very 
rare. Baxter’s Practical Works; 4 vols.; royal 8vo. 
Walls’ History of Infant Baptism; 4 vole. War- 
burton’s Divine Legation of Moses; 3 vols. Fair- 
bairn on the Typology of the Scriptures. Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life of St. Paul; 2 vole. Newcomb’s 
Cyclopedia of Missions. Davideon’s Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism ; 2 vols. Also many other valuable 
books in every department of Biblical literature. 
Also on hand and for sale at very low prices, the 
valuable publications of Messrs. Clarkes of Edin- 
burg, comprising the Commentaries of Olshausen, 
Hengstenberg, Haverick, and the History of Ha- 
genbach, Giesler, &c. The valuable publications 
of Messrs. Carters of New York, and Gould & 
Lincoln of Boston, always on hand, and for sale at 
the lowest prices by SMITH & ENGLISH, 
Booksellers and Importers, 
ap 14—3t 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


a graduate of Yale, who has had 
some experience in teaching, desires a situ- 
ation as Principal, or Associate Principal, in an 
Academy, or as Assistant Teacher to instruct class- 
es in Mathematics or the Classics, in a Seminary. 
References given if required. Address 
GRADUATE,” 
Southampton, Long Island, New York. 
may 12—2t* 


ESTCHESTER ACADEMY, WESTCHES- 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Witiram F. Wvers, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses- 
sions of full five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first days of May and November. Pu- 
pils received at any time, and charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 

Teamns—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $95, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philade/phia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadel phia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvuet Mitten, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
nn with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 

from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, a 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is —- to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnnt Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
— and No. 285 Broadway, New 
Ora, y 


WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received fot a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, ~xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. | 

TERMS TO CLUBB. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one , $90.00 
With an additional copy to the ion 


Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


With an additional copy to the agent. 
mensy mast. always he cent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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